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The Commission “As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 


of the Risen Lord (John 20:21) 
Whom did the Father send? His only-begotten 


Son, “begotten of the Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God.” He sent Him to die that all men might live. 

Whom does the Son send? Flesh born of flesh, earthen vessels as treasures 
of His grace, mortal men with a message of immortality, rebels who have 
been transformed by the Spirit of God into loyal subjects, foes of God who 
have been converted into the friends of Christ. The Son sends sinners who 
in the power of His resurrection have died to sin in order to serve the liy- 
ing God. 

What did it cost the Father to send His Son? He tore the Son from His 
heart. His sending meant renunciation, surrender, sacrifice. A loving Father 
had to become an angry God; He had to declare His innocent Son guilty of 
the sins of the whole world. 

What is involved when the Son sends us? It means no dismissal, but 
a promise of His presence, not surrendering us but rather blessing us. He 
does not remove Himself from us, but draws closer to us. He uses us to trans- 
form children of wrath into children of love, sinners into saints, men without 
hope into confident men and obedient citizens of heaven. 

And what is the heart of our message? Forgiveness and peace. This mes- 
sage is possible and effectual only because it is the Word of the living Lord. 
When He speaks pardon, He offers that which He has made certain. When 
He speaks peace, He gives that which He has won. 

Be glad that you are the servant of the living Lord! You have a vital, 
vibrant message because of the commision of the risen Lord. MET ke 


The Whole is Not The Christian school, as an agency of the 
church, has a common function with all other 
the Sum of Its Parts agencies in the church—to foster growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ to the glory 
of God and the eternal salvation of man. 
The purposes of the church (the whole) are not determined by the sum 
of its parts (agencies), but the functions and composition of the parts are 
determined by the purposes of the whole. 
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Empire building among agencies within the church, on a congregational, 
district, or synodical level, is inadmissible. In all circumstances each must 
work hand in glove with the other for the well-being of the whole. 

Where one member is weak, it should be strengthened by the others. 
Where one member is strong, it should strive to strengthen those that are 
weak. Amputation might be necessary where the purposes of the whole are 
threatened by serious malfunctioning of a given part. 

To say that a concentration of effort on the part of a community of be- 
lievers to meet a specific need within the church must be disparaged or avoided 
because it will or might place a temporary strain on other members of the 
whole is a contradiction of purpose. For if the need is in harmony with the 
purposes of the church and the concentration of effort is in the interest of the 
growth of the church, the strain is justified and possibly desirable. 

A harmonious balance between all members of the whole is important. 
Each must make its unique contribution to the purposes of the whole, and 
each must perform with the conviction that it functions as an interdependent 
entity — that its individual well-being can be assured only so long as its func- 
tions are determined and guided by the purposes of the whole. 

If we are clear about the purposes of the one holy Christian Church on 
earth and our functions within the various agencies in the church are in har- 
mony with these purposes, there can be no discord among agencies within 
the church. To suggest it is self-incriminating. 

Conversely, it is the responsibility of those charged with the over-all 
planning of the several activities within the church (heralding, teaching, 
serving, administering) to encourage and maintain a desirable balance in 
terms of effort and resources among the agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of carrying out such activities. That type of leadership obviously 
requires courage and vision which only the Spirit of Christ can supply. 

P. W. LANGE 


Where Are the Limits? 2 article in the Nation’s Schools of De- 

cember 1957 reported a court decision and 
an opinion of a state attorney regarding controversies about religion in public 
schools. 

The attorney general in New Jersey ruled as illegal the practice of saying 
grace at the noonday meal in the school lunchroom. Yet the same attorney 
declared that reading sections from the Old Testament without comment and 
saying the Lord’s Prayer daily were not illegal. In Nassau County, New York, 
the board of education of that district had passed a resolution to display in 
each classroom a plaque or document labeled “The Ten Commandments.” 
When objection was raised to that action, the commissioner of education 
ordered the board to refrain from placing such displays on the walls of school- 
rooms. He said: “The education of children is not served by acts which create 
divisiveness, ill feeling, and unwholesome controversies.” At the same time 
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the commissioner said that the schools should lay stress on the moral and 
spiritual values found in the Ten Commandments and in other religious 
precepts, because they permeated the great declarations of our founding 
fathers. 

It is difficult to see the consistency in the rulings of that state attorney 
and that state board of education. They create problems, the solution of 
which challenges the wisdom of a Solomon. 

In order to be consistent, these rulings should require the examination of 
all the subjects in the school curriculum. What about the evidences of re- 
ligion in literature, in art, in music? If these subjects are to be taught stripped 
of all religious coloring and influence, what happens to culture? The consci- 
entious teacher in a public school would truly find himself in a real dilemma. 

Fortunate is the Christian teacher in a Christian school. His concern is 
to make God and the great truths He has revealed to us basic in the educa- 
tion and training of children. His calling is in accordance with the precept 
of Jesus, the Teacher of teachers, who in His great commission to the 
church requires “teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

And fortunate is the child who sits at the feet of a Christian teacher. 

TUK: 


There Goes the Bell! (Conversation overheard during an afternoon 
recess ) 

“Do you think that manned rocket ships will ever pass through the 
thermonuclear barrier?” 

“No, because as soon as they reach the stratosphere. . . .” 

“Nuts, there goes the bell! Now we'll have to go in and finish reading 
that story about Dick and Jane.” 

The concern which teachers have had for the training of the child with 
ten talents has been given a renewed impetus by the conquests of the space 
orbit. To be sure, the challenge is not new, for many have tried to speak as 
sages offering various solutions. There have been those who have attempted 
to satisfy the appetites of the precocious children by enriching the curriculum. 
Others have moved toward a solution by having them skip grades. Still others 
have spoken loudly and emphatically about the development of the “fast” 
pupil but have continued to use their “fast” pupil as a general handyman, 
secretarial assistant, and errand boy. 

Why not accelerate this “bright child” and eliminate the trend which has 
been called developmental academic mediocrity? 

But what about the social development and the integration of this child 
into his group? Won't he be resented by older pupils? Won't he feel out 
of place when the boys and girls in his class are taller and bigger and to some 
degree more sophisticated than he? 

WILL HEP??? 
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There seems to be significant experience and research to the contrary. 
For example, the Board of Education of Portland, Oreg., recently received 
a half-million-dollar grant from the Fund for the Advancement for Education 
to experiment with a program of acceleration for gifted children. A number 
of the elementary schools and almost all the high schools in that community 
developed classes for children with special abilities. The Portland experiment 
seems to indicate that the bright child by no means fits the stereotype pattern 
of the sickly, bespectacled little genius. Most of the special students par- 
ticipated actively in extracurricular activities and furnished a high degree of 
leadership in these organizations. 

A doctoral dissertation completed at the University of Indiana under the 
direction of P. L. Engle reveals that the personal adjustment of the individuals 
who had been accelerated is not appreciably affected by such acceleration. 

Dr. L. Terman of Stanford University, a prominent authority on the 
adjustment and growth of people with exceptional intelligence, was strongly 
of the opinion that acceleration for the gifted should be encouraged. His con- 
clusions and opinions were arrived at after performing a 25-year longitudinal 
study of some 1,500 young people with I. Q.’s in excess of 135. 

These research findings do not imply that we are suddenly to place undue 
pressure or to make unreasonable demands upon children. We are to continue 
our concern for learning which is sequential and meaningful. However, even 
the limited research in the area cannot be ignored. 

Isn't the time ripe for a careful look at the century-old graded structure 
of placing 6-year-olds in the first grade and 12-year-olds in the sixth grade? 
Does this organizational structure allow for the best and fullest development 
of the child blessed with ten talents? RALPH REINKE 


Ambiguous Figures Those who are acquainted with various studies 

of perception will recall that there are certain 
types of figures which have two or perhaps more different pictures within 
themselves. These are labeled as “ambiguous figures.” There are a number 
of these. Some are known as “traditional illusions” and a few have been 
designated as “miracle pictures.” An example of the latter phenomena is 
the “holy picture” in which, as you stare at the apparently closed eyes, they 
open. An ordinary ambiguous figure, which has become a much-used illustra- 
tion, is the design which most observers will consider either a vase or 
a pedestal of vaselike form. Or the design will be considered a pair of faces 
in profile, as one observes the figure. Perception will shift from one to the 
other, giving the impression that the phenomenon can be either or. 

A Lutheran teacher, however, cannot reflect or be identified with that 
connotation of life. He dare not be both Christian and non-Christian or shift 
from one to the other in his outlook and environmental relations. He should 
not be both professional and non-professional in his endeavors. It must be 
clearly evident that he does not shift from pillar to post in his thinking and 
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action. There is no place for an ambiguous figure in the Christian teaching 
profession. 

It is well that we examine ourselves time and again to see whether we are 
doing double thinking, double speaking, and double acting. Our colleagues, 
patrons, and friends should know where we stand on all important issues and 
problems of life. Only then will we he in a position to attain the desirable 
educational leadership which should characterize the teaching ministry. 

Martin J. MAEHR 


This and That ©@ Editorial writers of daily newspapers are having 

a gay time at the expense of the schools. They are 
capitalizing on the current criticism of curriculums in a dramatic fashion. 
They would have the public believe that weaving and dancing had been 
substituted for arithmetic and reading. If only they would step into a school- 
room and learn the truth! Of course, schools offer varied programs. It’s either 
that or an abandonment of mass education. An abandonment of mass educa- 
tion means the loss of some of the key and coveted characteristics of the 
democratic way of life. Is that what they want? It’s probably a good guess 
that they just want grist for their mills.—P.S. Of course, it is tragic when 
competent students enroll in watered-down courses never intended for them. 


@ Mathematics and science promoters are having a field day. They are 
capitalizing on current propaganda favoring more attention to their academic 
areas. Just as government frequently proposes to cure ailments with more 
taxes rather than better service, so the science boosters are tending to focus 
attention on “more” rather than “better.” More courses and more assignments 
rather than better programing and better teaching. High school and college 
students who sincerely wish to specialize in mathematics or science or both 
are too often being batted around by people who seem to insist that confusion 
is the prime ingredient of the learning process. With some exceptions, the 
more competent scientists are being absorbed by industry, and the leftovers 
go into teaching. It’s like killing the cow that gives the milk. 


@ Now come the appeals for funds to help organized athletics for juveniles. 
In some communities such projects may have some merit, but in others they 
are ridiculous. Imagine donating toward organized exercise in a community 
where roller skating is frowned on as plebeian and riding a bicycle to high 
school is strictly taboo. It could do some good to have children create their 
own games and rules occasionally. 


@ The one-room school will soon be outlawed in Ohio. With consolidation 
of public schools, the nonpublic schools are the only ones that can suffer from 
the ban. It will be conceded that the state has the right to demand certain 
facilities and competencies, but isn’t it possible for a one-room school to meet 
the specifications? Probably another job for the U.S. Supreme Court is in 


the making. 


Tests of God 


FREDERICK A. KOWERT 


There is a striking similarity be- 
tween our human tests and measure- 
ments and the tests of God. We give 
tests to measure progress toward 
a certain goal. Christian education, 
which teaches the whole man, is es- 
pecially concerned about making 
pupils perfect men and women of 
God, “thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works” (2 Tim. 3:17). St. Paul 
further defines our work as “edifying 
the body of Christ till we all come in 
the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ” 
(Eph. 4:12, 13). It is vital for us, for 
the good of our pupils, to measure 
their progress toward this goal. 

God gives us tests to measure our 
progress. Since the goal of Christian 
education is a lifelong goal, we need 
periodic examinations to check our 
progress toward becoming ‘little 
Christs,” to use Luther’s expression. 
Certainly, God does not need this 
information for Himself. There sim- 
ply is no better way for God to show 
us how we are coming along toward 
our goal than by a program of test- 
ing. And isn’t it true that we who 
are pastors and teachers particularly 
need these divine tests? We handle 
the things pertaining to the spiritual 
life of those we teach so often that we 
can easily lose the feel of these things 
for ourselves. Every day we use the 
Bible until it frequently becomes 
merely another textbook. So absorbed 
do we become in evaluating the 
growth of our people and pupils that 


we overlook our own spiritual con- 
dition. Paul warns, “Lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway” 
(1 Cor. 9:27). God submits us to His 
own tests, and from His tests we are 
led to discover our failings and weak- 
nesses. 

“Human tests lead to measurement, 
and measurement leads to control,” 
says Elmer Pflieger in last year’s year- 
book of the LEA. So God tests to ex- 
tend His control over our lives. Saint 
Paul calls this a moving “from faith 
to faith.” Through tests God seeks to 
point us in the right direction, to save 
us from spiritual stagnation. 

We also accommodate our human 
testing to the level of the child. God 
does the same. In divine wisdom He 
chooses the proper test for every per- 
son. Before our birth He has grasped 
our deepest needs in every stage of 
our existence. He has added the as- 
surance that we shall never be tested 
“above that ye are able.” 

A good test will have a certain 
amount of teaching value. We put 
questions from real life to our pupils 
to lead them from theoretical knowl- 
edge to practical knowledge. 

Similarly, God tests to teach us. He 
may desire us to learn patience or 
deeper dedication or dauntless faith. 
This very fact transforms His tests 
from a feared experience to a joyful 
opportunity. Almost every New Tes- 
tament epistle encourages us to “count 
it all joy” when God tests us. The 
tests of God surely belong to all 
things that “work together for good” 
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A test, furthermore, stimulates 
pupils to do their best work and to 
be faithful in their assignments. 
I have found the quiz (which we 
hated so much in college) to be a 
most effective tool in motivating — or 
should I say goading — students to 
meet their daily lesson assignments. 

God repeatedly has used His tests 
for the same purpose. The wilderness 
wanderings of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt to the Promised Land 
contain a host of examples. So does 
the period under the various judges. 
Might I be so bold as to say that most 
of the Bible reading done in our 
church results directly from a test of 
God? Our old Adam seems to require 
these divine quizzes before we 
“search the Scriptures.” 

One final word on the similarity 
between our tests and God’s tests. 
We cannot claim any originality for 
the idea of testing. For God created 
man to respond to a test situation. 
The beginning of the history of man 
is marked with a test; that same his- 
tory will close with the final examina- 
tion of Judgment Day. In the Garden 
of Eden God placed two trees; one 
was forbidden. Here was man’s first 
test. Two answers were possible: 
obedience or sin. The failure in this 
test has forced mankind to look for- 
ward to the final test which will de- 
termine the eternal destiny of all men. 
The entire history of man is framed 
by these two test situations. 

When we give tests, we are merely 
falling in line with the pattern God 
has set. Paul exhorts, “Let every man 
prove his own works” (Gal. 6:4) be- 
cause God will test that work, for the 
Scriptures say, “The fire shall try 


every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
(1 Cor. 3:18) 


As Christian teachers we are con- 
cerned chiefly about that final exam 
on Judgment Day. In all our teaching 
and testing we find ourselves under 
the pressure of eternity. We scruti- 
nize our tests to analyze our teaching, 
for we must be the best stewards of 
our talents. One day we shall have 
to give an account. We seek through 
our testing program to lead our pupils 
to make full use of their talents. They, 
too, shall have to give an account. 
But after all is said and done, faith in 
Christ will still be the number-one 
question on Judgment Day. To 
deepen that faith we make ourselves 
instruments of the Holy Spirit and 
use every means at our disposal in 
our teaching. In this area our tests 
blend with God’s tests for the greatest 
effectiveness. 


I. WHAT KIND OF TESTS 
DOES GOD USE? 


Let us first be sure we understand 
each other. When I speak of the 
tests of God, I use the word “test” 
in its broadest connotation. “By “test” 
I mean every experience or situation 
that demands that one or the other 
of two choices must be made. The 
tests of God allow but two answers. 
A decision must be made for God or 
against God. There is only a hot and 
a cold. Any middle state, any luke- 
warmness, any yes-and-no hedging, 
cannot be tolerated. “T will spew thee 
out of My mouth,” He says to the 
lukewarm Laodiceans. (Rev. 3:16) 

The words “of God” I find some- 
what harder to define. The problem 
is made very difficult by the fact that 
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Satan has his fingers also on the 
strings of our heart. The situations 
we enter are not always of God’s 
choosing but of our own or Satan’s 
choice. Here is a youth who hears he 
may soon be blind. He is in a test. 
He could become heroic and say, 
“Thy will be done”; or he could rebel, 
steal a gun, and go off on a venge- 
ance-filled ride to murder 11 persons. 
Now he finds himself in jail. He is 
in another test situation. Is this test 
from God or from Satan? Or consider 
the families of the people he mur- 
dered. They, too, are in a test situa- 
tion. Is what they face sent by God 
or by Satan? In this paper I shall 
consider all these tests to be tests of 
God. Therefore I define “of God” to 
mean all the tests God brings and 
allows to man. I hope to explain my 
reasoning later. 

The word “test” nowhere occurs in 
the Bible. Instead the Bible uses such 
words as prove, try, examine, and 
even tempt. The words affliction, ad- 
versity, tribulation, suffering are also 
included. These tests fall into two 
vague categories: the tests which 
come directly from God’s hand and 
the tests which God allows to come 
to us through human or natural 
agents. 

The Scriptures cite a number of 
instances of tests administered di- 
rectly by God. 

1. The tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. This test contains 
a clear-cut picture of the choice be- 
fore Eve and Adam. They could obey 
God or disobey. But Satan beclouded 
the simplicity of this test, as he tries 
to do with every test of God, by por- 
traying disobedience to be quite 
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harmless and certainly more advan- 
tageous. The fruit was luscious to 
the eyes and “to be desired to make 
one wise.” Had Eve and Adam 
obeyed God, they would have given 
Him the greatest honor and thanks 
possible, and they would have deep- 
ened the habit of holiness for them- 
selves. But obedience for them would 
have included a trust in the higher 
wisdom of their Creator. God knew 
what He was doing and had a good 
purpose for His command, even 
though it was not apparent to them 
at that moment. Every test, I believe, 
contains basically the choice of obedi- 
ence and trust. 


2. We find the element of obedi- 
ence and trust in the test God gave to 
Abraham in ordering the sacrifice of 
Isaac. To disobey seemed more logi- 
cal. To obey demanded a tremendous 
trust that God knew what He was 
doing. 

3. God tested or proved the Chil- 
dren of Israel at Marah, where the 
bitter waters became sweet by a cer- 
tain tree. In this test they were to 
show their loyalty to the God who 
had parted the Red Sea by letting 
Him do His pleasure. Instead they 
grumbled. 


4. God tested His people in the 
Promised Land by allowing certain 
tribes to remain there. In Judges 3:4 
we read, “They were to prove Israel 

. . to know whether they would 
hearken unto the commandments of 
the Lord.” Whenever God’s people 
did evil, God “sold them into the 
hands” of some pagan king. Both the 
presence of the heathen tribes in the 
land and the captivity were tests of 
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obedience to the commandments of 


God. 


5. In the New Testament we read 
that Jesus “proved” Philip before 
feeding the five thousand by asking, 
“Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat?” Instead of count- 
ing his pennies, Philip should have 
counted on his Lord. 

These are major examples where 
Scripture expressly states that God 
tested man. But is not every experi- 
ence that requires a choice between 
obedience and disobedience a test of 
God, especially when the right choice 
leads back to God? Let us return to 
the Garden of Eden. After Adam and 
Eve had sinned, God punished them. 
Their very punishment was immedi- 
ately softened by the promise of a ser- 
pent-slaying Savior. Thus God trans- 
formed their punishment by turning 
it into a test. The pain of childbirth 
was to remind Eve, as the thorns were 
to remind Adam, of the tragic conse- 
quences of their sin to turn them back 
to God in obedience through faith in 
the Promised Deliverer. The other 
choice open to them was to rebel and 
sulk. 

That pain and suffering is a test of 
God is clearly seen from the Book of 
Job. At the beginning of the book we 
meet Satan and God talking over the 
obedience of Job. God praises Job 
for his obedience, and Satan explains 
Job’s obedience by saying (if you will 
permit a modern expression), “He 
knows on which side his bread is but- 
tered!” God then places Job into 
Satan’s hand with permission to do 
anything to Job but kill him. We 
read, “So went Satan forth . . . and 
smote Job with sore boils” (Job 2:7). 
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It appears that sickness comes from 
Satan. But Satan first needed God’s 
permission. The last chapter of the 
book says (v. 11) that the Lord 
brought evil on Job. As I understand 
it, God allowed this evil. He knew 
He could take the sickness Satan 
chose and turn it into a test from 
which Job after considerable heart- 
ache and pain would emerge a better 
man by reacting with obedience to 
God in spite of all that happened. 
I sense a colossal game of chess be- 
tween God and Satan, in which God 
is able to checkmate every crafty 
move of His opponent for the good of 
His children. 

We find this same experience in the 
life of St. Paul, who called his thorn 
in the flesh a messenger of Satan. God 
left the thorn but turned it into a life- 
long test to keep the apostle humble 
and to increase his dependence on 
God. 

Every affliction becomes a test of 
God as God overrules its evil and 
turns it into a blessing. Notice the 
various situations the word “affliction” 
covers in the Bible. 

1. Hagar, running from the beating 
fists of Sarai, calls her physical 
suffering an affliction; 

2. Leah, whose husband did not 
love her, calls her situation an 
affliction; 

3. Jacob, short-changed by Laban 
at every turn, speaks of his lot 
as an affliction; 

4, Joseph calls Egypt the land of 
his affliction; 

5. Hannah calls her barrenness an 
affliction; 
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6. Job considered pain and his men- 
tal anguish an affliction; 

7. The New Testament writers link 
affliction with shipwreck, perse- 
cution, prison chains, pain, and 
sickness. 


Thus almost every situation in life 
might be called a test of God. 

Even temptation may be included 
in our list, provided we do not say 
that God tempts us to sin, warns 
James. The temptation comes from 
Satan. But in Christ we can conquer 
Satan and rise from temptation with 
new vigor. Thus James says, “Count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations.” (James 1:2) 

But the moment of victory over 
Satan is another test of God. Then 
we begin to strut spiritually and say, 
“Mine own hand hath gotten me this 
victory.” Victory is the time when we 
should be most humble, giving all 
honor to Christ, who says, “Without 
Me ye can do nothing.” (John 15:5) 

Moses also includes the days of 
prosperity as part of God's testing 
program. “When .. . all that thou 
hast is multiplied, then thine heart be 
lifted up and thou forget the Lord, 
thy God.” (Deut. 8:13 f.) 

Since the children we teach also 
experience the tests of God, we may 
do well to make them aware of the 
tests which are found in almost every 
Bible story. A few examples will suf- 
fice. 

The unaccepted sacrifice was a test 
for Cain. He should have been led 
to say with the Psalmist: “Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me, 
and know my thoughts; and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and 
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lead me in the way everlasting.” (Ps. 
139:28, 24) 

God tested Noah by commanding 
him to build an ark on dry land. 

But God also tested Jacob and Re- 
bekah by Isaac’s apparent forgetful- 
ness of which son should receive the 
blessing. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
lead us to see God’s program of test- 
ing in our life. I cannot recall a single 
day that did not bring a test of God 
in some form or another. The truth is 
that we are tested so frequently that 
we fail to realize our experiences of 
frustration and trouble as God’s tests. 
When we fail to see the tests of God, 
it is difficult to make those we teach 
understand. Yet the fact remains, God 
is testing us in our successes and our 
failures, in our feelings of discourage- 
ment and dismay, in our relationship 
with our fellow teachers and with our 
pastor, in our problems within our 
own families, in our temptations, our 
sicknesses, and our sorrows. Gen- 
erally these afflictions fall into the 
category of tests which God allows. 
The tests which God Himself directs 
personally might include the com- 
mands of the Lord to His church — 
to witness and do mission work, to be 
faithful in using the Word and Sacra- 
ments, to be diligent in making the 
most of our time, talents, and treasure 
for His glory. 

Are we justified in thinking of all 
these experiences as tests of God? 

Obviously not every trying experi- 
ence in which we find or place our- 
selves is God’s handiwork. The Prodi- 
gal Son seeking excitement in wine, 
women, and song could not blame 
God for his eventual poverty and 
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hunger. Nevertheless he could not 
run away from God. When God 
caught up with him, the pigpen was 
turned into a testing ground, from 
which the prodigal emerged through 
the gates of repentance and obedience 
a wiser and a better son. 

Failure in Kingdom work is inevit- 
ably the work of Satan. But God in 
mercy meets us at the point of failure 
to make our entire experience a test 
from which we may emerge better 
workers than before. 

Think again about the youth who 
committed the eleven murders. Cer- 
tainly God could have stopped him 
before he brought heartache to a 
dozen families. Instead God _per- 
mitted the tragedy. To us humans 
this seems to make God responsible 
in some way for the evil which He 
could have averted. But who are we 
to judge the Eternal? While nonbe- 
lievers find here a stumbling block, 
the Christian sees another reason for 
implicit faith in Him who watches the 
little sparrow and who guides the 
world in ways unfathomably wise. 
The greatness of our Lord appears in 
the fact that He turns the devil’s 
seeming triumphs into victory for God 
and our good. Already in eternity 
God knew what evil He would allow 
for the good of His church. We note 
this in the prayer spoken after Peter 
and John were released from prison. 
“Against Thy holy Child Jesus, whom 
Thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate with the Gentiles and 
the people of Israel were gathered to- 
gether for to do whatsoever Thy hand 
and Thy counsel determined before 
to be done” (Acts 4:27f.). We call 
this the permissive providence of 
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God. God’s hand is forever on the 
wheel as He guides the universe. He 
never slumbers nor sleeps. But He 
permits evil men to wreak such havoc 
on earth as He has determined before 
and which He can direct in the end to 
serve His holy purpose. 

But frequently we read in the 
Bible, “The Lord hath afflicted.” Is 
there any affliction that comes from 
the hand of God? 

Almost invariably the Bible pic- 
tures affliction as the result of sin. 
“The Lord hath afflicted her [Zion] 
for the multitude of her transgres- 
sions” (Lam.1:5). If justice is an 
attribute of God, and if justice is 
meaningless without the power of en- 
forcement, must we not admit that the 
Lord has every right and also the 
power to afflict us for sin? 

This terrifies. But Christ saves. No 
prophet who addresses the people of 
God and chides them for their sin and 
promises swift destruction unless they 
repent ever fails to follow up his 
warning with the comfort of the Mes- 
siah. Lamentations 1 goes on to say 
in verse 12, a verse considered by 
some to refer to Christ: “Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by? Behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow . . . wherewith the 
Lord hath afflicted me in the day of 
His fierce anger.” 

Looking to this day of deliverance 
from God’s fierce anger, the writer 
continues: “The Lord will not cast 
off forever. But though He cause 
grief, yet will He have compassion 
according to the multitude of His 
mercies. For He doth not afflict will- 
ingly” (Lam. 3:31-33). The Hebrew 
expression for “willingly” is from the 
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heart. God does not enjoy punishing 
us, even as no parent enjoys spanking 
a child. But God is, so to speak, 
forced by His perfect justice to afflict. 
Yet His afflictions flow out of love. 
His punishments become chastise- 
ments by virtue of the fact that the 
sting has been extracted. God pun- 
ished His own holy Son in full, with 
the sting. Therefore St. Paul can 
speak of his sufferings as a“light afflic- 
tion,” and the author of Psalm 119 can 
say: “I know, O Lord, that Thy judg- 
ments are right and that Thou in 
faithfulness hast afflicted me” (v.75). 
To speak of the Lord as afflicting us 
is to admit His justice and in the same 
breath to trust His faithfulness. Such 
is the cry of a penitent believer who 
realizes he has received only what he 
deserved but discovers that Christ 
has made his affliction light. 

While the Bible often calls affliction 
the result of sin, we must be careful 
not to assume that a person’s affliction 
is the consequence of some particular 
sin. In Christ’s time blindness in a 
child often resulted from the mother’s 
being infected with venereal disease. 
Hence we hear the disciples asking 
their Lord: “Who sinned, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” 
Christ said neither sinned. He is 
blind “that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him” (John 
9:2,3). Without sin there would be 
no affliction. But because a man has 
a great affliction, we cannot say he is 
a great sinner. 

To summarize: it is in the Lord’s 
power to test us with affliction of one 
kind or another. On the other hand 
affliction may be the result of our own 
choosing, as in the case of Moses, who 
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chose the affliction of his own people 
above the ease of Pharaoh’s palace. 
(Heb. 11:25) 

Our affliction may also be the con- 
sequence of another’s sin. For the 
Christian the important thing is not 
who caused the affliction but what 
should be the reaction. There are no 
“slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune,” because every experience of the 
believer’s life is under the permissive 
providence of God and was planned 
in the eternal counsels of God. Even 
our innocent suffering from someone 
else’s hand should move us to say 
with Joseph, “Ye thought evil against 
me, but God meant it unto good” 
(Gen. 50:20). This should, however, 
not lead us to tempt God by placing 
ourselves in willful temptations or 
reckless situations, saying to our- 
selves, “God will turn my sin to good 
for me.” Such a thought is of Satan. 
But it is good comfort to know that 
God is faithful and will turn every 
evil into a test that will be for our 
ultimate good. 


Il. HOW SHOULD WE REACT 
TO THE TESTS OF GOD? 

Let us first be mindful of the pur- 
pose of the tests of God. Various tests 
have specific purposes. Generally 
speaking, we may say the tests of suf- 
fering have the following purposes: 

1. They make us search and try our 
ways (Lam. 3:39, 40). I think the 
people in Jeremiah’s day must have 
been as busy as we are in ours. Isn’t 
it true that about the only time we 
have to meditate on the deep things of 
life, to really search our ways, is when 
we are flat on our backs? Affliction 
gives us the opportunity thoroughly 
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to examine our life, our goal, our pro- 


gress. 

2. The tests of God show us our sin 
and turn us back to God in repent- 
ance. Jeremiah says: “Let us search 
and try our ways and turn again to 
the Lord. Let us lift up our heart 
with our hands unto God in the 
heavens. We have transgressed and 
have rebelled” (Lam. 3:40-42). And 
Elihu points out to Job: “If they be 
... holden in cords of affliction, then 
He showeth them their work and their 
transgression” (Job 36:8). Affliction 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that we live in a vale of tears. Thank 
God it does. Thank God for pain, for 
sorrow, for frustrations. They drive 
us to our knees. They sharpen our 
vision to see ourselves as God sees us. 
They lead us through the Spirit of 
God to offer the sacrifices of a broken 
and a contrite heart. 


8. The tests of God that show us 
our sin attack us in two particularly 
vulnerable places. They shatter our 
illusion of self-sufficiency. “Vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity!” says the 
Preacher (Ecclesiastes). Be he saint 
or sinner, pastor or layman, teacher 
or pupil, everyone is subject to the 
vanity of self-sufficiency. We have 
the treasure of all treasures in Jesus 
and His Gospel. But the tests of God, 
especially the painful tests, remind us 
ever so poignantly that “we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of us” (2 Cor. 4:7). Our 
afflictions bring to light the cracks and 
chips in our earthen vessel. It is but 
the beginning of the end. Soon we, 
too, shall be cut off, and the place 
where we live shall know us no more. 
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This is a wholesome experience for 
our innate pride, for it is painfully 
true. How important we think we are! 
How indispensable! “Earthen ves- 
sels!” says the Lord. Humiliating? 
Yes, but vital lest we get in the way 
of our teaching. 


4. The tests of God also crush our 
idolatry of the world. How easy for 
the world to come between us and 
our God! “Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world” 
(1 John 2:15). There is nothing like 
sheer, sharp pain to spoil our love of 
the world. One by one the cords are 
cut that hold us fast to this earth and 
its earthly glory. 

5. Thus the tests of God help us set 
our affections above. Affliction re- 
minds us that “heaven is our home.” 
In view of this truth, “the sufferings 
of this present world are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us” (Rom. 8:18). 
When we reach heaven’s glory, we 
shall wonder that we even sighed dur- 
ing our light afflictions. This fact is 
important in our teaching. We should 
plan our work with our eyes toward 
heaven. God is also planning our 
work with that great Day in mind. 
Nevertheless we, whose citizenship is 
above, work with might and main as 
if our work would last here forever. 

6. The tests of God lead us to see 
the tender mercies of God. In the 
heat of trial the psalmist cries out for 
the tender mercies of Jehovah. Only 
God can remove affliction. But there 
is something more important than re- 
moving our affliction; we must learn 
to see the grace of God. The classic 
statement of this truth is found in 
2 Cor. 12:9. Paul had prayed for his 
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thorn in the flesh to be taken away. 
Three times he prayed. Finally God 
answered: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee, for My strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” This may sound trite, 
but to any person in the depths of suf- 
fering it is the only comfort. The sim- 
ple fact that we have been chosen by 
God and adopted by grace into His 
family is more than wonderful to us. 
It is sufficient to outweigh all the pain 
and bitterness in the world. How else 
could the “noble army of martyrs” 
face the foe’s envenomed ire, the 
lion’s gory mane? They know the 
grace of God is sufficient for every 
sin, for life, and for death. 


7. Finally, the tests of God exercise 
our faith and our will to obey. Exer- 
cise strengthens muscle. In His tests, 
God demands a choice. To make a 
choice is an exercise of the will. It 
requires effort and concentration. By 
making the right choice our will runs 
parallel with God’s will. The result is 
a strengthening of God’s will in us, 
a setting of our feet more firmly on 
the pathway of life with God. God’s 
test of our faith, then, pushes us off 
the fence of indecision to be either 
for or against God. 

Paul summarizes the purpose of all 
God's tests when he says: “We glory 
in tribulations also, knowing that trib- 
ulation worketh patience, and pa- 
tience experience, and experience 
hope.” (Rom. 5:3, 4) 

Who needs more patience than 
mothers and teachers! Therefore 
“count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations [or tests], knowing 
this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. But let patience 
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have her perfect work that ye may be 
perfect.” (James 1:2-4) 

C. S. Lewis compares the tests of 
God to an artist painting the crown- 
ing picture of his life. He takes end- 
less trouble to make every line per- 
fect, every shade exact, every color 
a harmonious blend. If somehow the 
picture could feel and talk as a man, 
it might wince in pain as the artist 
scrapes and shaves and rubs and com- 
mences again for the tenth time. The 
picture might well wish the artist 
could be content with a mediocre 
painting. So we are shaped and 
molded and formed into the image 
of God we once possessed. God loves 
us so much that He will not be con- 
tent until we are perfect. 

So we need patience. Patience is 
not mere tolerance. It is a willful, 
energetic throwing oneself upon the 
Lord. It is a resting on the Rock of 
our salvation, not to sleep but to ab- 
sorb His strength. Patience includes 
the thought of quiet endurance of the 
bitter in life without complaint. For 
patience sees the hand of love behind 
and above every pain. Towering o’er 
the wrecks of time is the cross of one 
who has overcome the world in love. 

“Patience worketh experience.” The 
tests of God give us a personal experi- 
ence that the power behind us is 
greater than the problem before us. 
From our own history we know that 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted [or tested] above 
that ye are able, but will with the 
temptation also make a way to es- 
cape” (1 Cor. 10:18). We have seen 
our own affliction fall victim to the 
triumphant love of Christ. We say: 
“Who shall separate us from the love 
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of God? Shall tribulation?” (Rom. 
8:35). “Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us” (Rom. 8:37). This ex- 
perience is synonomous with strength- 
ened faith. 

“Experience worketh hope” (Rom. 
5:4). Experience is a backward look. 
It counts up God’s love and care in 
the past. Hope is a forward look. It 
beholds the greener pastures of 
heaven and brings a confident out- 
look to life. Hope destroys the idea 
that contentment and happiness de- 
pend upon health and success. It sees 
rather that “when I am weak, then 
am I strong” (2 Cor. 12:10). Hope 
does not command God to heal our 
limping limbs and organs or to re- 
move our thorns. Just here is the 
point that faith healers often over- 
look. They consider sickness the 
product of Satan and healing a vic- 
tory of Christ over Satan. It is, but 
this is not the whole truth. Christ’s 
victory over Satan came in apparent 
defeat. He died in weakness on the 
cross. So Christ can use our very 
weaknesses to show His victory over 
Satan. Think of the person radiating 
joy and cheerfulness although suffer- 
ing excruciating pain from cancer. 
God can take little pastors and little 
teachers to produce big results for 
Him. He can use a weak child and 
give him divine strength which ap- 
pears in his faith, in his personality, 
in his character. What a joyful task 
we have in teaching our people about 
the tests of God! And what a joyful 
opportunity God gives us personally 
when He tests us! “Happy is the man 
whom God correcteth. Therefore de- 
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spise not thou the chastening of the 
Almighty.” (Job 5:17) 

How can we prepare our children 
for the tests of God? 

This is no last word on the subject. 
I find myself an earthen vessel, espe- 
cially when it comes to teaching chil- 
dren. But these closing remarks may 
stimulate some helpful discussion. 

The easiest passage to teach our 
children in connection with the tests 
of God is: “Call upon Me in the day 
of trouble. I will deliver thee and 
thou shalt glorify Me” (Ps. 50:15). 
This passage is truly helpful, but do 
we understand that the word deliver 
does not necessarily mean take away? 
What does a child usually think about 
this passage? What does he pray? Is 
he thinking of God as an airman 
thinks of his parachute, as an emer- 
gency measure only? Does he treat 
God as an errand boy waiting to ful- 
fill his wishes? Even the great apostle 
Paul prayed, My will be done, when 
he asked God to remove the thorn in 
his flesh. Instead God directed him 
to the all-sufficient grace that sur- 
rounded him. Before Jesus healed the 
man sick with palsy, He said, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee” (Mark 2:5). 
This is the first thing a child must see 
when he is in the day of trouble. His 
greatest need is not to be out of 
trouble but to be forgiven by Jesus. 
We cannot expect children to have 
heroic faith unless we lead them first 
to Calvary, where Grace becomes in- 
carnate. There God sacrifices, God 
saves, procures forgiveness for us. 
First we direct children to see that 
God loves us because of Jesus; then 
we tell them, “Whom the Lord loveth, 
He chasteneth” (Heb. 12:16). The 
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first words of a prayer from one in 
distress must be thanks for the grace 
of God. No matter what is sent to us, 
God’s grace is still sufficient. As a 
child realizes he is God’s child, that 
God loves him, forgives him, and does 
only what is best for him, he will be 
more likely to pray, “Thy will be 
done.” Teach me Thy will through 
my trouble, and then remove my 
trouble according to Thy good 
pleasure.” 

Again, how important it is for 
teachers to prepare children ahead of 
time for the day of trouble! The best 
preparation will find us drilling the 
passages of Scripture. Christians in 
all times join the psalmist in saying: 
“This is my comfort in my affliction, 
for Thy Word hath quickened me” 
(Ps. 119:50). After their trial they re- 
ply: “It is good for me to have been 
afflicted, that I might learn Thy stat- 
utes. (V.71) 

Very helpful in affliction are the 
countless examples of those who trod 
the stony path of trouble through 
the pages of Scripture. James says: 
“Take, my brethren, the prophets . . . 
for an example of suffering affliction 
and of patience.... Ye have heard of 
the patience of Job and have seen the 
end of the Lord —that the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercies” 
(James 5:10, 11). Behold Paul, 
“troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed . . . perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed” (2 Cor. 
4:8,9). Their God is our God. 

Above all, see Christ, “who was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin” (Heb. 4:15) and who 
is “able to succor them that are 
tempted” (Heb. 2:18). See Jesus in 
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the agony of His sufferings, who “by 
the grace of God tasted death for 
every man” (Heb. 2:9). He suffered 
more than any human could stand. 
“Yet He opened not His mouth.” If 
we must suffer, let us rejoice that we 
are counted worthy to follow in the 
steps of our Lord. 

Actually suffering opens to us a 
new avenue of fellowship with Christ. 
Peter explains to us that we share 
Christ’s sufferings. Our pain deepens 
our union with our Savior. Here is 
a paradox: Affliction isolates us from 
our friends but unites us in the un- 
seen fellowship with Christ (Rom. 
8:17) and through Him with every 
believer. “Whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it.” 
(1 Cor. 12:26) 

Trouble, makes our teaching about 
heaven meaningful to ourselves and 
our children and leads us to yearn for 
that Day of no pain and no tears. 

“But until that great Day, when our 
Lord shall summon us before His 
throne and grant us His crown, we 
shall need the tests of God to help 
us ‘search and try our ways.’ Every 
day we measure ourselves and pray: 
‘Dear Lord, I am not what I ought 
to be. I am not what I want to be. 
But, dear Lord, by Thy grace I am 
not what once I was.’ He who is rich 
in mercy will not withhold His pardon 
and strengthening grace. He who has 
committed to us the treasures of His 
grace will not abandon His earthen 
vessels. His grace will be sufficient 
for us, and His strength will be made 
perfect in our weakness.” * 


* Martin L. Koehneke, “The Personal 
and Professional Life of the Pastor and 
Teacher,” presented at the pastor-teacher 
retreat at Green Lake, Wis., 1957. 


Multiplication Facts — Meaning vs. Skill 
FrepEerIcK D. KRAMER 


Since the turn of the present cen- 
tury the curriculum of the elementary 
school has broadened sharply. The 
little red school, with its emphasis on 
the three R’s, has given way to the 
large modern school placing heavy 
emphasis on enrichment studies of all 
types. Each succeeding decade places 
heavier demands on the curriculum 
of the elementary school. Yet the 
need for thoroughness in teaching the 
three R’s remains. Teachers con- 
stantly face the need of doing a better 
job of teaching the fundamentals in 
less time than was previously allotted. 
Constant research provides new 
methods for teaching fundamentals 
more successfully. 

Schools using modern methods 
have frequently been accused of not 
doing a thorough job of teaching the 
fundamentals. One of the areas of 
attack has centered in the teaching of 
multiplication facts. Frequent com- 
plaints are heard from high school 
mathematics teachers, parents, and 
the public in general. 

Methods used in teaching multipli- 
cation facts have certainly changed. 
Several decades ago a large portion 
of the arithmetic time of the mid- 
elementary years was spent in teach- 
ing the multiplication tables. Repeti- 
tion and drill were the chief methods. 
Parents were concerned with their 
children’s knowledge of the tables. 
Additional practice was given at 
home. The result was that children 
ordinarily mastered the _ tables. 
A basic insight into the tables, and 
an understanding of them, was often 
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missing during the time the tables 
were being learned. Eventually, 
however, a transfer which allowed 
pupils to put their memorized know]- 
edge to practical use was usually 
made. 

By way of contrast, much less time 
is used in the modern school in teach- 
ing multiplication facts. The use of 
tables is less common than in previ- 
ous years. Modern methods of pre- 
sentation and meaningful practice 
have taken the place of a great deal 
of drill. Every effort is made to give 
purpose and meaning to the learning 


process. 
Teachers who carefully and 
thoughtfully incorporate modern 


methods will find them, by and 
large, helpful and successful. Pupils 
will learn the facts more readily and 
in a more meaningful setting. The 
methods of three or four decades ago 
will not meet the requirements of a 
modern age. 

There is strong evidence, however, 
that many teachers misunderstand 
and misuse modern methods of teach- 
ing multiplication facts. Especially 
inexperienced teachers have misun- 
derstood modern methods to mean 
that repetition and drill are no longer 
necessary. The nearly exclusive use 
of the term “multiplication facts” has 
led some to believe that arranging 
the facts in the serial order of tables 
and expecting children to memorize 
them is pedagogically unsound. Some 
teachers seem to feel that a few min- 
utes spent in discussing the material 
pertaining to multiplication facts and 
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found on the pages of textbooks will 
result in mastery of the facts. The 
result has been that a large number 
of pupils have graduated from ele- 
mentary schools illiterate in a tool 
which is basic to all mathematics. 

Newer trends have done much 
toward making the study of multi- 
plication facts easier, more interest- 
ing, and more meaningful. The pit- 
fall in the newer trends has been that 
many teachers have failed to under- 
stand that basic understanding on the 
part of the pupils must be followed 
by sufficient practice and drill to 
make for mastery. Since the learning 
of multiplication facts is an essential 
part of the education of every child, 
it is important that teachers are ac- 
quainted with the best methods of 
teaching them and that they use 
them. It will be the purpose of this 
article to list a number of newer 
trends used in teaching multiplication 
facts and to discuss their effectiveness 
and place in the classroom program. 
Some of the more important changes 
are included in the following list: 

1. Multiplication facts are not 
taught as early as they were previ- 
ously. Formal instruction begins in 
the second semester of the third 
grade. This change is an application 
of the law of readiness. It is likely 
that time was wasted in the past in 
trying to teach multiplication too 
early. Children undoubtedly devel- 
oped bad attitudes about multiplica- 
tion, and arithmetic in general, be- 
cause they were pushed into processes 
before they were ready for them. 
Delaying the instruction of formal 
multiplication has probably been a 
wise move. This does not mean that 
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teachers of first- and second-grade 
children have nothing to do with in- 
struction in multiplication. On the 
contrary, they should begin laying 
the foundations for work in multipli- 
cation and division as children are 
learning their first relationships with 
numbers. After a child has learned 
that 2+2—4, he can be led to realize 
that the Number 4 contains two 
groups of 2’s. Especially the rapidly 
learning child can early be chal- 
lenged with a question such as, “How 
many 4’s are there in 8?” With prac- 
tice such as this the relationships of 
multiplication and division will have 
a chance to mature in the child’s 
mind. When he begins formal work 
in these areas, he will be ready to 
make rapid progress. 

2. Children learn multiplication 
facts only up to 9X9=81, rather than 
through 12X12=144, as in former 
years. It must be agreed that a 
knowledge of the 10’s through the 
12’s facts is not essential to multipli- 
cation. A knowledge of the facts 
through the 9’s is all that is necessary 
in order to work any involved multi- 
plication problem. In early work in 
multiplication, especially in Grades 
Three and Four, the task of learning 
the facts is greatly simplified by elim- 
inating the memorization of facts 


- which have two-digit multipliers. 


The arguments for delaying the 
learning of the facts above the 9’s 
has resulted in their elimination from 
textbooks. Consequently very few 
children today learn the facts above 
the 9’s. This trend has been neither 
necessary nor wise. When children 
have an interest and a need for learn- 
ing additional facts, there is no reason 
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why they should not do so. Not even 
the 12’s need be the limit. In some 
instances it may be practical for chil- 
dren to learn the facts through the 
18’s. 

In most cases a child in Grade Five 
or Six will learn the 10’s through 12’s 
facts readily. If he has gained a 
proper understanding of the number 
system, it will not be necessary to 
teach the 10’s facts. The numerous 
occasions which he will have to use 
products employing multipliers of 11 
and 12 will make the time spent in 
learning these facts worthwhile. The 
use of the dozen is still common 
enough in this country to make the 
12’s facts valuable. Wouldn't it be 
simpler for a child to learn that 
9x 12—108, once and for all, than to 
have to resort to pencil and paper or 
a slide rule every time during his life 
that he meets this particular problem? 

3. An introduction to multiplica- 
tion facts is made through the use of 
concrete objects and meaningful ex- 
periences rather than through lists of 
tables. For instance, a teacher may 
distribute three large buttons to each 
member of the class. When four 
members of the class bring their but- 
tons to the front and combine them, 
they learn that 4x3=12. Other 
members of the class may be encour- 
aged to make combinations with 
classmates in order to make dis- 
coveries of their own. When methods 
such as these are used in order to 
make the education of children mean- 
ingful and interesting, we can only 
agree and approve. 

4. Multiplication facts are pre- 
sented in the order of difficulty rather 
than in the serial order of tables. If 
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a class, for example, would set out 
to learn the 8’s facts in table 
form, they would need to learn that 
3x9=27. 4x4=16 and 4*5—20 are 
from a higher set of tables, yet they 
involve the use of smaller numbers. 
Therefore a change to the order of 
difficulty, away from serial order, is 
suggested. 

In children’s first experiences with 
multiplication it may be well to use 
an inductive method of presentation. 
Good motivation might be involved 
in allowing children to discover and 
learn the facts in a disorganized man- 
ner as they encounter a need to learn 
them. 

Presenting the multiplication facts 
in an inductive and meaningful man- 
ner does not eliminate the possibility 
or the need for following the pre- 
sentation with organized practice and 
drill. After the children have gained 
a basic understanding of the multi- 
plication process and the make-up of 
multiplication facts, the most prac- 
tical and thorough way of achieving 
mastery of the facts is to organize 
them into tables and to drill them. 
The word mastery is not a popular 
one in current educational circles. 
It is nevertheless practical and im- 
portant in working with multiplica- 
tion facts and tables. 

Anyone who has for a period of 
years taught any of the grades be- 
tween five and eight knows better 
than to assume that every pupil en- 
tering his class in September will 
know the multiplication facts. A mas- 
tery of the facts is essential to the 
mathematics courses of Grade Five 
and above. The only sensible thing 
for a teacher to do is to discover, by 
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the use of teacher-made tests, which 
pupils don’t know certain sets of 
tables, and to see to it that they learn 
them. A number of ways can be de- 
vised to motivate the work and to 
make it fairly interesting. But in the 
final analysis it will be necessary to 
drill abstract multiplication facts in 
order to assure mastery. After finish- 
ing the process once, a number of 
children will have to be retested and 
the facts redrilled several more times. 

In making use of tables pupils must 
guard against one serious error. It is 
not sufficient for children to be able 
to recite the tables from beginning to 
end; they must be able to give each 
individual fact when it is isolated 
from the table. Practice in giving 
products to isolated problems will be 
necessary for most children. The use 
of some of the modern methods of 
introducing multiplication facts may 
eliminate much of this difficulty. 

5. Rather than first teach all the 
multiplication facts and then all the 
division facts, a set of multiplication 
facts is taught and followed immedi- 
ately by the related division facts, 


4 5 
e. g., X5 is followed by 4/20. In the 

20 
past it was often assumed that chil- 
dren who knew the multiplication 
facts would automatically know the 
division facts. What seemed per- 
fectly obvious to the teacher was not 
always just as obvious to the pupil. 
This type of error has not been com- 
mon in teaching addition and sub- 
traction in the primary grades. Pri- 
mary teachers have been teaching re- 
lated addition and subtraction facts 
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simultaneously for many years. Divi- 
sion facts must be taught. They 
logically and naturally follow imme- 
diately after the related multiplica- 
tion facts. 

6. The zero and I’s facts are not 
to be learned as isolated facts. They 
are rather to be understood. It is 
likely that in the past the zero and 
l’s tables were drilled with no ex- 
planation by the teacher or under- 
standing on the part of the pupils. 
A bit of explanation would probably 
have eliminated much of the need for 
drill. After explanation has been 
made, however, it is wise to follow up 
with frequent demonstrations, prac- 
tice, and if necessary, drill. Even in 
this enlightened age one frequently 
finds that in children’s work 8xX0=8. 


7. The forms and language used in 
teaching multiplication and division 
facts have been changed in order 
to make them more functional and 
meaningful. To illustrate: 

6 4 
<4 rather than 4x6=24. 6/24 
24 
rather than 24~6=4. 

Four 6s = 24, rather than four 
times six = 24. 

How many 6s are there in 24, 
rather than 24 divided by 6 equals 
how muchP 

Any plan which strives to make the 
learning of children more functional 
and meaningful must be seriously 
considered. The proponents of this 
plan suggest that the latter forms be 
not neglected, but that they be used 
later and less frequently. 


8. Better motivation and interest 
are created by constantly using the 
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processes of multiplication and divi- 
sion in solving realistic problems. 
Once again we must heartily endorse 
this plan. Anything which teachers 
and writers of textbooks will do to 
follow it will result in improved 
teaching and learning. 

Every child leaving the elementary 
school has a need of knowing the 
multiplication facts. Life in the so- 
ciety in which he lives as well as 
his future education will demand it. 
Every child of nearly average ability 
who has reached the age of 10 or 12 
is capable of mastering the multi- 
plication facts. The teacher who fails 
to insist that the child do so is short- 
changing the child. 

In teaching the multiplication facts 
the teacher will make use of modern 
methods which will make the instruc- 
tion more meaningful and interesting. 
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He will, however, realize that a mean- 
ingful approach and explanation will 
not provide mastery. Certainly he 
will realize that working the exercises 
in the textbook will not be sufficient. 
After the process of multiplication has 
been explained and demonstrated, 
practice in class will help pupils learn 
the multiplication facts. Pupils will 
then be asked to learn by themselves 
those facts or sets of facts which they 
don’t know. Next the teacher will by 
testing discover which pupils haven’t 
mastered certain sets of facts. Class 
time will be used to provide periods 
of drill for these pupils. Retesting 
and more drill will continue until the 
facts become automatic to every child 
who has the ability to learn them. 
Pupils will appreciate the teacher 
who has insisted that they master the 
multiplication facts. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— You earn the right to speak by listening. 
— How to Succeed: Start at the bottom, and wake up. 
— If you haven’t figured out where you are going, your're lost before you 


start. 


— It is the lot of most of us in this world — which is said to be a stage — 


to be scene shifters, not actors. 


— All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind have been con- 
vinced that the fate of empires depends on the education of youth. 


— ARISTOTLE 


— Experience should be a guidepost, not a hitching post. — Business Briefs 
— You are young only once, but you can stay immature indefinitely. 


R & R Magazine 


— God does not want us to do extraordinary things: He wants us to do 
ordinary things extraordinarily well. — Bisnop Gore 
— A great many people who are worried about adding years to their life 


should try adding life to their years. 


—If a man knows where he is going, you can usually tell it by the way 


he walks. 


—If you get what you wanted, you'll be lucky. If you want what you 


get, you'll be happy. 


— What a civilization! The poor man worries over his next meal, and the 


rich man worries over his last one. 


Summer Training 
RicHarp O. KRAUSE 


To enrich the practical-life experi- 
ences of our children and to provide 
background for future instruction, our 
faculty last summer planned a series 
of trips to various industries through- 
out our section of the state (Wiscon- 
sin). Registration slips for these trips 
were handed out in June, before the 
closing of school. In our particular 
case, participation was limited to 
Grades Four through Eight. The ca- 
pacity of our school bus was the 
reason for this limitation. We hope 
that the experiences here presented 
will provide an incentive to other 
schools for similar or even greater 
experiences next summer. 

Our first trip took us to Janesville, 
Wis., where we visited the Chevrolet 
Assembly Plant in the morning and 
the Fisher Body Plant in the after- 
noon. Before leaving school in the 
morning, our assistant pastor, Allen 
Brueckner, led the group in prayer, 
asking for divine protection on our 
journey and also preparing the chil- 
dren to recognize and appreciate what 
we would see as gifts of an almighty 
and gracious God. The children were 
amazed and inspired by the modern 
industrial production which they ob- 
served. 

An hour of pleasant recreation was 
enjoyed before we were able to make 
use of the company cafeteria. For 
many children a cafeteria was some- 
thing unknown prior to this visit. It 
was a thrilling and gratifying sight 
to see the heads bowed in silent 
prayer before the hungry bodies were 
nourished. 


At the conclusion of the tour, re- 
marks like these were forthcoming 
from the guides: “A wonderful group 
of children.” “Well-behaved.” “They 
followed directions and suggestions 
very well.” 

Our second trip was a full day’s 
experience. After our morning prayer, 
led by the bus driver (a teacher), we 
headed toward Oconomowoc, where 
we had a farm visit scheduled. Out 
of 59 children, 18 had never been on 
a farm before. Many wonderful op- 
portunities presented themselves to 
review the wonderful story of God’s 
preservation of man. 

The second part of the journey 
led us to a shoe factory where the 
children were able to see the com- 
plete construction of shoes. They 
were amazed to see how many opera- 
tions were required to make a shoe. 

After a prearranged picnic lunch 
on a lakeshore, a canning company 
provided the next interesting experi- 
ence. We began by visiting the vining 
station in the country and completed 
the visit with a tour of the plant 
where we were shown the various 
operations necessary to can peas. 

To complete this day, we visited 
a research station of a state fish hatch- 
ery, where the children were able to 
see a fine collection of game and 
tropical fish. 

The third day’s activity led us to 
Kenosha and Racine, where we visited 
Cooper’s Sports Wear Co. and the 
Johnson Wax Co. We saw many new 
things and gained additional experi- 
ences, but the climax of this day’s 
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trip was again the comment of a guide 
who said: “My, these children were 
excellent! It must be because they 
come from a Lutheran school!” It 
was a thrill to be able to give the 
children credit for demonstrating 
their Christian training on occasions 
like these field trips. 

We feel that these trips were def- 
initely worthwhile. Parents became 
enthusiastic when we planned our 
trips, and even more so when they 
saw the results. The experience of 
group prayer for guidance and pro- 
tection for “just a trip” as well as the 
appreciation of God’s many gifts to 
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man did more than repay those who 
were responsible for the time and 
effort required to arrange our visits. 
Participation was not limited to our 
parish school pupils, but children of 
our congregation attending public 
school were also encouraged to join. 

The writer will be happy to discuss 
in detail the planning and carrying 
out of this type of summer activity 
with anyone who may be interested. 
He will also appreciate hearing from 
teachers who might have had similar 
or additional experiences that would 
enable him and his colleagues to im- 
prove their program for next summer. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ The following “student boners” are interesting. 

The seventh-grade class had been studying various presidential campaign 
slogans, like Harrison’s “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” and Polk’s “Fifty-four 
forty, or fight.” On a subsequent test, one befuddled but ingenious pupil 
answered the question, “What was the campaign slogan of Polk?” with: “Tip 
a boat and vote for Polk.” — NEA Journal 

“In planning a party, the hostess should invite people who have a nice 
background and who will mangle with the crowd. The second thing in plan- 
ning a party is have an even amount of sex.” — High Points 


“In mid-evil days the country was organized on the old futile system.” 


Ladies Home Journal 


“He became a clergyman but still wanted to be of service to mankind.” 


The Schoolmaster 


@ SHockep MorHer: “You mustn’t draw a picture of a cowboy going into 


a saloon, dear.” 


TV-Insprrep YouncsTER: “But, Mother, he isn’t going in to drink any- 


thing. He just wants to shoot a man.” 


@ On the use of verbs. 


Capper’s Weekly 


From a letter written by a city dweller to his country brother: “Thursday 
we autoed out to the country club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
bussed back to town and carded until dawn. Then we motored to the beach 


and Fridayed there.” 


From the reply: “Yesterday we Forded to town and baseballed all after- 
noon. Then we went to Ned’s and televisioned till morning. Today we 
tractored out to the field and soybeaned till sundown. Then we suppered, 
and then we piped for a while. After that we staircased up to our room and 


bedsteaded until the clock fived.” 


© Safety Slogan: Watch out for school children — especially if they are 


ving. 


Purposeful Devotions for the Primary Child 


EvELYN SCHWIER 


Question — What is exuberant, ener- 
getic, inquisitive, and imaginative? 
Answer — The primary child. 

What a wonderful opportunity God 
has given the primary teacher to mold 
the pliable young individual into 
a fine Christian citizen! Never again 
will the child be so eager to learn, so 
imaginative, and so interested in en- 
countering new ideas. 

A new experience to many children 
entering our schools is that of wor- 
shiping the Lord in devotions. At first 
it means the folding of hands during 
prayer and the learning of religious 
songs. It also includes listening 
quietly to the Bible story or the pas- 
tor’s sermon in church. With con- 
stant use these practices develop into 
reverential awareness. To the out- 
sider the development of this devo- 
tional quality might be an ultimate 
goal; not so to the Christian primary 
teacher. 

Being a Christian must be the ulti- 
mate objective for each child. Show- 
ing reverence to God must take place 
not only during the time of formal 
devotions — when we pray or listen 
to God’s Word — but also in thoughts, 
words, and deeds at all other times. 
The child should realize that sin in 
any form and at any time shows dis- 
respect to God. The will of God must 
rule throughout the day. A Christian 
child will be well behaved because 
he wants to be, not because he is 
compelled to be. 

Keeping a child conscious of his 
Christian obligations may not be too 


dificult a task in the schoolroom 
where he has constant reminders of 
the presence of God. Religion lessons, 
prayers, and religious pictures and 
songs will motivate that feeling. The 
fine examples of Christian teachers 
and children make it comparatively 
easy to practice the Christian way of 
life. But what about the time when 
the child is not in the sphere of this 
influence? Do our devotions at school 
have any effect on the child at home? 

Just as we strive to make our lesson 
plans meaningful in reading, arithme- 
tic, and all other subjects, so that 
the child will be able to use the 
knowledge gained from them at any 
time, so we must also strive to plan 
our devotions so that they are just 
as meaningful. Christian dispositions 
gained from them will be carried 
home with him. This may not happen 
immediately, especially if the child 
comes from a non-Christian home. 
However, as time goes on and the 
child gains more and more knowledge 
of God’s Word, his love for his Savior 
will grow stronger, and the efforts 
will be seen at home also. He'll begin 
to remind his parents that God ex- 
pects thanks for the food He provides. 
He'll remember to begin and end his 
day by talking to God in prayer. 
He'll ask his parents to read his favor- 
ite Bible stories to him. 


Since Christian training stems from 
the Bible, it is imperative that the 
primary child be exposed to the use 
of the Bible as soon as possible. It is 
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quite common for teachers of the 
primary grades to include a Scripture 
reading in the morning devotions. 
Very early in the year children will 
come with Bibles of their own and 
ask to be allowed to follow the read- 
ing with the teacher. It is true that 
assisting the children to find the chap- 
ter and verses being read will involve 
extra time, but it is truly time well 
spent. Love for the Word of God 
will increase quickly. Placing the 
book, chapter, and verse of the Scrip- 
ture reading on the board each morn- 
ing will encourage the more capable 
children to find the passage for them- 
selves. 

Will the use of the Bible at school 
carry over into use at family devotions 
at home? What about the families 
that complain: “We can’t understand 
the Bible language. We don't know 
how to choose appropriate readings 
for the children”? These families will 


need to become acquainted with ma- 
terials which make devotions mean- 
ingful. A display of such materials, 
together with some co-ordinated art- 
work done by the class, may be one 
solution. Your Lutheran _ parent- 
teacher league meeting is an ideal 
spot for such a display. 

Have you tried giving demonstra- 
tions of various kinds of family devo- 
tions? This can be done in the class- 
room as well as in various organiza- 
tions of your church. 

At the beginning of the article some 
of the adjectives attributed to the 
primary child were “exuberant” and 
“energetic.” The child of this age 
just naturally “bubbles over” into his 
home life. Consequently the devo- 
tions planned will result in (1) a 
happy school life; (2) a happier home 
life; (3) a greater contentment and 
freedom from fear; and (4) good 
works, the result of faith in God. 


PARENTAL Fauiacies. — Thinking that three hours of any movie are harm- 
less for the child, but that two hours of Sunday school and church are too 


much for the nervous system. 


Giving the child five cents for the collection and fifty cents for the movies 
shows up a parent’s sense of values, and it is not likely to produce a propor- 


tionate giver. 


Letting the child listen to several hours of radio thrillers daily with no time 


for a short prayer and Bible verses. 


Being careful that the child has its weekday lessons and caring not that 
he doesn’t know his Sunday school lessons. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” — Central District 


News 


Perhaps the point at which an already delinqency-prone youngster leaves 
school to take a job might be the crucial fork in the road. If he flounders 
around in the labor market, shifting from one blind-alley, low-paid, monotonous 
job to another — with intervals of nonemployment in between —he cannot so 
easily resist the easy money ideas of the street corner. On the other hand, if he 
finds a job which interests him and which affords him the recognition that all 
of us need, if he can respect his employer and fellow workers, he may develop 
a commitment to the occupational system which acts as a bulwark against 
antisocial impulses. — Jackson Tony in Federal Probation 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
May 1, 1958 


DEAR ADELE: 


Sunday school staff meetings don’t have to be cut and dried routine. They 
can be as purposeful, stimulating, and varied as the leader and his co-workers 
want them to be. They can, in other words, be an enjoyable and profitable 
adventure in Christian adult education. 

Let me offer some suggestions that you may find useful in improving the 
quality and appeal of your staff meetings. 

One gimmick I’ve used to spark discussions is to have teachers complete 
this sentence in 50 words or less: “I am a Sunday school teacher because... .” 
Don’t require box tops or promise prizes; just give them time to write. Collect 
the sentences unsigned. Then select some at random. Read each, chalk on 
the board the reason(s) given, and discuss. You may be both pleasantly sur- 
prised and sadly disappointed at what you read. But in either case you'll have 
a wonderful handle for raising teachers’ sights. 

When previewing the next Sunday’s lesson, don’t just repeat what the 
teacher’s manual says. Assume that your workers can read. Rather spend time 
on broadening their understanding of what the story means for them — and 
for their pupils. And stress methodology: how teachers can approach, tell, 
and apply the story. Every so often have a teacher teach a demonstration 
lesson, using the other teachers as his class. In spite of the inescapable arti- 
ficiality, such demonstrations can produce worthwhile results. Discussing 
objectively the strengths and weaknesses of an actual teaching effort can benefit 
all involved. 

You may also want to try this to help teachers make next Sunday’s lesson 
more meaningful: Take the pupil booklet or leaflet. Mark all words that may 
be beyond the experience level of the pupils for whom they are intended. Then 
ask, “Teacher, how will you make this word meaningful to the child?” 
E. g., suppose the kindergarten leaflet tells about King David. What in the 
4-year-old’s experience can one use to convey the idea of supreme govern- 
mental authority? Will “Indian chief” help? or maybe “Father”? or —____ ? 


Speaking of words, don’t forget that teachers themselves may be unclear 
on what certain oft-repeated terms imply. Therefore this suggestion: Make 
a list of common words or phrases having a religious dimension. E. g., justifi- 
cation, Sacrament, communion of saints, redeem, collect (as a noun), good 
works, doing all to God’s glory, Trinity, praying without ceasing. Take one of 
these terms at a time, and ask the group to define and explain it. My guess is 
that before long you'll be meeting till midnight. 

Again, one function of the Sunday school is to help pupils worship more 
effectively. But do teachers themselves know how to worship? Some do, of 
course. But others may need help. One way of helping might be to open up 
the treasures in the first 170 pages of The Lutheran Hymnal. For many adults 
this part of the hymnal might just as well have been omitted for all the use 
they get out of it. And this is not necessarily their own fault; it’s just that 
nobody has ever bothered to help them use it. 


Then there are the 110 statements of the new Sunday School Standard. 
Some of them may take two or three meetings to explore carefully. Are you 
willing to take that chance? 


And for still more ideas send for your free copy of Improving Sunday 
School Teachers’ Meetings (Board for Parish Education, 210 N. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo.). 


Have fun! Variously yours, 
MO 


Tuition in the Lutheran School 
(A Symposium ) 


I 


That a parish school be supported 
exclusively by freewill contributions, 
without any tuition whatsoever, is 
certainly an ideal situation. However, 
for many parishes, this may be only 
idealistic, not realistic. 

If the “no tuition” policy is rigidly 
enforced in the Lutheran school to- 
day, it may mean one of the following 
results, especially if a parish is rela- 
tively young, limited in membership, 
or lacking a traditional understanding 
of the parish school: 


1. The establishment of the school 
may be indefinitely or per- 
manently delayed, for it may be 
impossible to raise sufficient 
funds by voluntary contribution 
alone. 

2. Because of inadequate finances, 
the school may have to sacrifice 
and cut corners to the extent 
that the educational program 
suffers. For although the Lu- 
theran school is built upon 
a unique religious philosophy, it 
must be recognized that here 
also education today is, money- 
wise, “big business.” The small 
school of one, two, or three 
rooms can seldom meet the chal- 
lenge in the school, for salaries, 
equipment, and facilities often 
reach astronomical figures. 

8. When planning and preparation 
center in finances, the develop- 
ment of the school in its most 
important areas — philosophy 
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and curriculum —may well be 
neglected. 


The fact must be faced that in the 
world of today many parishes could 
not maintain a school with high edu- 
cational standards if they could not 
raise money through tuitions as well 
as through the weekly offerings of 
their members. Tuitions do enable 
the finance board of the congregation 
to anticipate and depend upon 
a steady and substantial amount of 
school receipts throughout the year. 
This is most necessary for the efficient 
financial administration of the school. 

Thus when a congregation, having 
worked in its over-all parish program 
to reach the masses with the Gospel 
message, decides to fulfill its obliga- 
tion to its baptized children by offer- 
ing a complete religion-centered edu- 
cation in its own elementary school, 
and when it ascertains that it can do 
this only through the assistance of 
tuitions, it should feel perfectly justi- 
fied in proceeding in this manner. 

In pursuing this course, we may 
well formulate a set of guidelines 
which include questions such as the 
following: 

1. Is the congregation working to 
raise its sights in love-motivated, 
sacrificial giving (in quantities 
of the tithe and beyond)? Per- 
haps the tuition itself (better 
referred to as the “school contri- 
bution”), when properly ex- 
plained, may even help parents 
to experience what increased 
giving is. 
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2. It is possible to conduct the 
school without tuitions? 

3. What must be the amount of 
tuitions? Tuition must be high 
enough to insure the receipt of 
adequate funds, without reliev- 
ing the parishioners, including 
those who have no children in 
the school, of their responsibility 
and challenge in their voluntary 
contributions to the school. 

4, Can all members of the parish 
(plus unchurched families) en- 
roll their children in the school 
regardless of their tuition pay- 
ments? (The author has found 
this to be workable, even to the 
extent that congregation mem- 
bers who are faithful in their 
stewardship, are told that they 
are not obligated to pay tuitions, 
but are simply encouraged 
to continuously increase the 
amounts of the offerings they 
bring each Sunday. ) 


In summary, a tuitionless school 
may be ideal, but a school presenting 
the most effective program of Chris- 
tian education is the ultimate ideal, 
even if this requires the use of tui- 


tions. ROBERT CHRISTIAN 


II 
“Put your money where your teeth 


are. 

Now, that’s a rather unelegant chal- 
lenge to make . . . and a great truth. 
The acid test of anyone’s statement 
is how far he is willing to back it 
with his total assets — and more par- 
ticularly, his money. 

What is true of testing the fiber of 
the individual’s faith is also true of 
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testing the fabric of the congregation's 
operational level. 

What is practiced is what is be- 
lieved made visible. 

Should Lutheran schools charge tu- 
ition? 

To members? Perhaps most would 
answer no. Generally our churches 
recognize total congregational respon- 
sibility for bringing our children to 
Jesus in the most effective way pos- 
sible. 

To members of sister congrega- 
tions? A church that is consistent in 
holding to the “total congregational 
responsibility” concept should have 
no qualms about announcing it to 
sister parishes. Parents in congrega- 
tions without schools who desire day- 
by-day instruction in God’s Word for 
their children would thus be relieved 
of frustration and undue economic 
penalties. 

To “other-churched” and un- 
churched familiesP Ah, there’s the 
rub. 

“Let the Methodists take care of 
the Methodists.” (Substitute other de- 
nominational titles at will.) 

“It costs us much more to educate 
a child than we can possibly charge 
in tuition. It’s only right that non- 
member parents be held to a minimal 
figure.” 

If not the only arguments, the 
above two are sufficiently representa- 
tive to justify discussion. 

1. “I believe in the holy Christian 
Church.” Is that right? Are the souls 
of our own children the sole spiritual 
burden the Lord has laid upon our 
conscience? 

Until God bestows the grace upon 
man to read his fellow man’s heart, 
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we dare not assume that “other- 
church” membership means the same 
as knowledge of salvation. 

2. “Freely ye have received .. . 
freely give.” 

There is nothing unelegant about 
this challenge. 


It is bold . . . and beautiful. It is 
incomprehensible . . . antihuman. It 
is difficult. 


But it is also God’s command. 

Is there a way out? 

Yes. And it’s simple. 

First, let’s believe God when He 
tells us our job is to sow the seed of 
His Word and to depend upon Him 
for the harvest. 

Concretely . . . make an unblinking 
analysis of the cost per child for 
a school year. Mention this figure to 
your “other-church” applicants, ac- 
companied by an explanation of how 
the school is supported. They'll easily 
understand the necessity for regular- 
ity in giving, aided by your supplying 
them with envelopes for the school 
year. Sow the Word diligently inside 
and outside the classroom. Leave it 
to God. 

We assume most of the reading 
audience are not gamblers. Besides, 
money in one’s mouth is both unbe- 
coming and unhygienic. Better ad- 
vice is available: 

“Freely ye have received . . . freely 
give.” Wayne Lucut 
III 

The most effective agency em- 
ployed by our church in carrying out 
Christ’s injunction “Feed My lambs” 
is the parochial school. Because it is 
a full-time agency, it is also the most 
expensive. Thousands of dollars are 
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spent to establish and maintain the 
schools year after year. 

Who should bear the responsibility 
for providing the funds necessary to 
operate our schools? Congregations 
differ in their approach to this prob- 
lem. 

God places the first responsibility 
for Christian education of children 
upon the parents. They are to bring 
up their children “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” This pre- 
supposes effort on their part and in- 
cludes also the bearing of certain 
costs of such education and training. 

God has also charged the church 
with responsibility for Christian edu- 
cation. The whole congregation 
should share in the cost of providing 
a Christian education and _ training 
for the children in its midst. The 
whole congregation benefits from 
a rising generation which is soundly 
indoctrinated. 

The congregation ought to provide 
the physical facilities of the school, 
such as the building, larger equip- 
ment items, salaries, and maintenance 
costs. Parents of school children 
share in these costs through their 
regular church contributions. These 
contributions may not at the time re- 
flect the proportionate cost of the 
school per child. However, parents 
continue to support the total program 
of the church long after their children 
have been graduated from the school. 

Ideally the congregation ought not 
charge a regular tuition fee for the 
parents in its midst to enroll their 
children. This practice could tend 
toward depriving certain children of 
the congregation from attending the 
school. Even where a congregation 
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would waive the tuition requirement 
for families who would have diffi- 
culty in paying such charges, embar- 
rassing implications arising from such 
a situation may still prevent their at- 
tendance. 

A specified tuition fee is justified 
in cases where children from other 
denominations are enrolled. The 
same can be said for children from 
sister congregations which do not 
maintain schools of their own. The 
school is a convenience for them, and 
they can be reasonably expected to 
pay the per-pupil cost of operation. 

Some congregations do not provide 
the full operating cost of the school 
but expect a sizable amount to come 
directly from the parents of the chil- 
dren enrolled. They have adopted 
a voluntary pledge plan for school 
support rather than assessing a tui- 
tion fee. The voluntary plan is pref- 
erable in that it makes possible the 
enrollment of all children from the 
parish regardless of financial circum- 
stances and without embarrassing 
implications. This plan encourages 
families of better means to contribute 
more than they might pay on a regu- 
lar tuition basis. 

The pledge plan is also a better 
way of enlisting support for the 
school from unchurched families 
whose children attend. Such families 
may more easily be attracted to mem- 
bership in the church with this ap- 
proach. 

All parents can be expected to pay 
such costs as transportation, book 
rent, supplies used by their children, 
and other small school fees. 


W. R. KAmMprRATH 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
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The cost of the program of Chris- 
tian education through a Christian 
day school is one of the large items 
in the budget of the congregation. 
A variety of conditions within the 
congregation may affect the policies 
which the congregation must adopt 
to meet the budget. 

The ideal way of financing the edu- 
cational program of the congregation 
is to have a unified budget for church 
and school from which both church 
and school receive their full support 
through the voluntary contributions 
of the members. As a result of this 
system every member of the congre- 
gation assumes the responsibility of 
providing a Christian education for 
all children of the parish, and Chris- 
tian education is accepted as the obli- 
gation of all members, whether they 
have children of school age or not. 

This system also develops the 
thinking within the congregation that 
every child of the congregation is 
entitled to a Christian education by 
virtue of the fact that he is a member 
of the church, just as much as every 
child is entitled to a public school 
education because he is a citizen of 
the state. 

While the charging of tuition may 
in some instances be necessary, this 
system has certain basic objectionable 
features. The first is that tuition 
places the responsibility of Christian 
education almost completely on the 
parents and supports the principle 
that the congregation as such is not 
obligated to provide for the Christian 
training of the children. Christian 
education should always be consid- 
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ered a phase of the church’s program 
and should be directly accepted as 
a responsibility of the church. 

In the second place, the charging 
of tuition tends to give the school 
the atmosphere and characteristics of 
a private or semiprivate school. It is 
a kind of luxury for a few. If a tuition 
policy is strictly carried out in 
a school, the enrollment is limited to 
those who are willing and able to 
meet the tuition costs. 

There are, however, certain groups 
to which special policies should be 
applied. The first of these is the 
group which has no church affiliations 
but shows an interest in the church. 
Such children are mission prospects 
and should be accepted without a tui- 
tion barrier. Voluntary contributions 
may be accepted from them. 

The second group consists of those 
who are strong members of a church 
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of a different denomination and use 
the Lutheran school as a convenience 
or who are members of a Lutheran 
church but send their children to the 
school of a sister congregation. In 
such cases the parents can rightfully 
be expected to pay the full cost of 
educating the child. 

Many practices are followed in 
financing the educational program of 
the church. Unique conditions fre- 
quently affect the policies which the 
congregation must adopt. In pointing 
out a system which we think is ideal, 
we do not wish to give the impression 
that we are critical of those who re- 
sort to other methods. In matters of 
this nature the congregation is at 
liberty to carry out the program ac- 
cording to the method which best 
fits the local conditions. 


A. R. MANSKE 


A FEW FACTS 


— There are now more tractors — over 4,000,00 — than horses on Ameri- 


can farms. 


— Atomic energy now provides employment for 100,000 persons in the 


United States. 


—Each year 1,600,000 boys and girls reach legal driving age. But 
728,000 of them receive no training except that picked up from friends and 


relatives. 


— The number of babies born in the United States during 1957 set a new 
record: 4,318,000 — or 98,000 more than last year’s record. 

—Ten years ago some 90,000,000 Americans attended movies at least once 
a week. Today attendance has shrunk to 30,000,000 a week. 

— During 1957 Americans “put away” $25 billion they did not need for 
urgent living expenses. This is the 1957 value of the liquid assets acquired 
during the year — savings, securities, and insurance. 

— The electronics industry, an infant in 1945, is now the nation’s fifth 
largest, producing products worth 22 billion dollars a year. 

— Fires in 1957 cost the nation over one billion and a quarter dollars and 


11,300 lives. 


— There are 44,397,000 children under 14 living in homes where both 
parents are of the same faith, and 4,148,000 in homes where there is a mixed 
marriage or where one partner has “no religion.” 

— The modern 7-inch-long pencil can draw a line 35 miles in length; it can 
write an average of 45,000 words; and it can take an average of 17 sharpenings. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


YOUR CONVENTION 


From time to time during the last 
few months this column has carried 
brief notes of encouragement in con- 
nection with the 1958 LEA-NLPTL 
convention. In the near future you 
will receive a separate mailing includ- 
ing a program and a registration 
blank. We realize that teachers, pas- 
tors, and many laymen are conven- 
tion weary. With this in mind the 
program committee has arranged for 
presentations and discussions which 
will entice you to attend one more. 
The committee realized that the pro- 
gram must be good to attract your 
interest. 

This is the one opportunity each 
year for LEA members to realize 
a meeting of the minds. The only 
other contact, as you well know, is 
through publications, the Newsletter, 
and this column. 

The time of the convention is just 
about right for most people. Summer 
school is over, and many vacations 
are beginning. The expense is not 
excessive. Where else can you eat, 
sleep, and receive education, inspira- 
tion, and fellowship for three days 
at the price of $20? 


Study the program offerings below, 
and see whether there is not a good 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


bit of material which could prove 
helpful to you. 


Sunday, August 3 

7:00 P. M. — Opening Address — 
“Growth Unto the 
Stature of Christ” — 
Pres. Walter W. Stuenkel. 
Followed by Discussion 
Groups (Joint Session) 


Monday, August 4 

9:15 A.M. — Address and Open 
Forum — “Partners in 
Education” — Morella 
Mensing (Joint Session) 

10:00 A.M. — “Teaching Speaking” — 
Prof. Robert Schroeter 

1:30 P. M.— “Teaching Listening” — 
Milton Marten 

2:45 P.M. — “Teaching Attitudes” — 
Ernest Yunghans 

6.30 P.M. — Banquet Address — 
Prof. George Hoyer 


Tuesday, August 5 
8:45 A.M.—A Symposium — 
“Christian Education for 
Today and Tomorrow” 
(Joint Session) 
1. “Scientific Changes 
That Affect Us” — 
Dr. John Klotz 
2. “Sociological Changes 
That Affect Us” — 
Prof. David Schuller 
3. “Political Changes 
That Affect Us” — 
Paul Simon 
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1:30 P.M.—“The Church in the 
Changing Community” — 
Prof. Ross Scherer 

3:00 P. M.— Premier Showing of the 
NLPTL Filmstrip “Let’s 
Teach Together” (Joint 
Session ) 


For the benefit of those who need 
some ammunition with which to rouse 
their local PTL into the action of 
sending delegates, we list the major 
NLPTL presentations which will be 
in addition to the joint sessions listed 
above: 


Monday, August 4 


10:00 A.M. — “The Parish School 
and the Home” — 
Mrs. Myrtle Zunker 


“My Place as a Parent 
in the Youth Program” — 
Edgar Fritz 


“How Parents Can Help 
During Confirmation 
Instruction” — 

Dr. Erdman Frenk 
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1:30 P.M.—“The PTL in Action — 
Use of the NLPTL 
Packet” — Mrs. Lucille 
Klass 

Tuesday, August 5 


2:00 P. M. — “Discussion Techniques” 
— Donald Canar, 
Chicago YMCA 

Of course, both groups will hold 
separate business sessions. 

We should like to suggest that 
every PTL send a delegate and every 
school an LEA member (if not all 
members can attend). With proper 
interpretation your congregation or 
its organizations will be happy to 
cover expenses. Approximately 430 
people found it possible and profit- 
able to attend in 1957. Won't you 
help make it 500, or even 600, in 
1958? 

LEA-NLPTL ANNuAL CONVENTION 

ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 

River Forest, Iu. 


Aucust 3, 4, AND 5 RS. 


Our Contributors 


Freperick A. Kowert, pastor, Grace Lutheran Church, Jesup, Iowa. 


FREDERICK D. KRAMER, principal, Immanuel Lutheran School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ricuarp O. Krause, St. John’s Lutheran School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evetyn Scuwier, teacher, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Chicago, IIl. 


Roserr Curistian, teacher, Our Savior Lutheran School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Wayne Lucur, principal, Zion Lutheran School, Dallas, Tex. 


W. R. Kampratu, principal, Concordia Lutheran School, Seattle, Wash. 


Aurrep R. ManskKE, principal, Bethlehem Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: John Choitz, F. Samuel Janzow, Fred Nohl. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


MEDITATIONS FROM PORTALS OF PRAYER. Published by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo., 1957. 379 pages. $2.50. 

This book is an anthology of meditations from the Portals of Prayer series of devotions. 
Sixty-five authors and 20 years of devotional writing are represented in the volume. Great 
pastoral and editorial skill went into the selection and arrangement of the devotions, which 
are at the same time rich in Gospel content and surprisingly uniform in the simplicity and 
directness of their style. They glorify Christ Jesus as the source of forgiveness and extend 
a clear, unmistakable call to enter the door of grace held open by the pierced hands of 
the Savior. They point to Him as the source of strength for the new life as they give their 
practical, Scriptural directions for the Christian life in our time. Accompanying each medi- 
tation is a short prayer which shows believing hearts how to respond to God’s Word. The 
devotions are so arranged as to fit the thought cycle of the church year. An addendum 
offers devotions for the movable church festivals. All who appreciate the Portals of Prayer 
series will love this book. They will find it an excellent gift for such times and circum- 
stances as confirmation, graduation, enlistment in the Armed Forces, marriage, birthdays, 
sickness, affliction, old age. Basel: 


TEEN-AGER, CHRIST IS FOR YOU. By Walter Riess, 1957. Concordia Publishing House. 
Paperback. $1.00. 

Some teen-agers’ problems are discussed in an interesting fashion. Some chapter heads 
might even catch your imagination. For instance, you may want to read Teen-Ager, Meet 
Your Lord, You’re Too Small for God to Notice, You Think God Kills Fun? You’re Clumsy 
and Awkward and Can’t Help It? All the Church Does Is Shout Laws. 

There are others. It is done in popular style. Try it on the teen-agers in your church. 
They will like it. pen 


THE BIBLE STORY. By Arthur S. Maxwell. Ten vols. Washington, D.C.: Review and 
Herald Publishing Association, 1953—57. 192 pages each. $57.50. 

The Bible Story is a Seventh-Day Adventist publication, apparently available only 
through the publisher’s representatives. Only the first eight volumes were available for 
review. 

The 10-volume format allows the author to treat stories not normally covered in books 
of this kind. Maxwell has a real gift for retelling Bible stories in a way that will appeal 
to most children above the primary level. He also makes an effort, usually successful, to 
relate the story to the modern reader’s life. Occasionally, however, Maxwell uses strange 
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or difficult terms that hinder easy understanding. Some of the King James quotations seem 
out of place in a context of present-day American English. 

Color illustrations decorate nearly every page. Prominent artists (e. g., Harry Anderson, 
Herbert Rudeen, Russell Harlen) have produced many original paintings for use in this set. 
The pictures, in general, are of high quality, illustrate parts of stories usually not treated, 
and are obviously the result of much creative thinking. No doubt many sets of The Bible 
Story are sold simply because of the appealing artwork. 

The books are represented as being nondenominational and faithful to the Scriptures. 
However, the Seventh-Day Adventist point of view is evident every now and then, espe- 
cially where applications to life are made. E. g., in I, 58, we read: “. . . all who keep 
the seventh day holy find a blessing in it that others never know”; in VI, 64, and VIII, 79, 
the millennium is hinted at. Moralism without proper Christian motivation is often evident. 
The books also have a legalistic tendency, shown, for example, by the arguments for 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. (Cf. VI, 12) 

The mature Christian can profit from reading these Bible story books. However, the 
fact remains that many readers, especially children, will not be able to determine clearly 
the difference between Scriptural truth and distinctively Adventist teachings. If a Lutheran 
parent or a teacher wants to use these books with his children, he should do so only after 
thoroughly examining their contents and noting those stories that will require correction. 

Caution: Apparently special efforts are being made by the publishers to sell The Bible 
Story to Lutheran elementary and Sunday schools and to Lutheran homes. Reliable reports 
show that some of the salesmen use The Bible Story and other books for children as 
a wedge for promoting the Adventist point of view. The latter is done orally, by leaving 
tracts, or by urging the purchase of Adventist theological books. 


TRACTS 
A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF FREEMASONRY. The Lutheran Round-Table Pamphlet No. 5. 
By Theodore F. Nickel and James G. Manz, 1957. 31 pages. 35 cents a copy. 
An excellent exposition of the relationship of the Christian to the Masonic lodge. 
Well done. 
LUTHERANISM AND LODGERY. 72 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred. 
Official statements explaining all major Lutheran church bodies’ stand on the lodge. 


THE BOARD OF ELDERS. By Herbert Berner. 96 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
A workable plan for the organization and direction of a board of elders. The plan suits 
the needs of a modern congregation. 


IS “UNITY” A SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY? By William Graumann. 72, cents a dozen; 


$3.00 a hundred. 
“Unity fails to teach the basic truth of Christianity as revealed in the Bible. It is there- 
fore not a school of Christianity.” J.C. 


INDEX TO CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. By Francis Pieper, D. D. According to Subject 
Matter, Authors, and Scripture Passages. Prepared by Walter W. F. Albrecht. Vol. 
IV. 1,025 pages. (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1957.) $7.50. 

This monumental work of indexing the three volumes of Pieper’s Dogmatics according 
to subject matter treated, the authors quoted or referred to, and the Scripture passages used 
in the book, is a very helpful tool. Pastors and teachers who own the work in the English 
translation will want this work to be able to refer rapidly to sections in all three volumes 
where Dr. Pieper has treated the subject in question. 
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Professor Albrecht of Springfield has handled the subject matter indexing in this fashion: 

“Virginity (see also Mary): Virginity of Mary II 72; Son of God before incarnation 
personally present in— body II 87; Heidelberg Catechism confesses that eternal Son of 
God assumed human nature from — Mary II 273; Scripture doctrine that Christ was born 
of — II 397; — and motherhood else exclude each other II 307; grace for Holy — III 482.” 

This volume is a very necessary handmaiden to the other three volumes of Pieper. 

J.C. 

BIBLE DIFFICULTIES. By W. Arndt. 


DOES THE BIBLE CONTRADICT ITSELF? By W. Arndt. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. By Christopher F. Drewes. 
Each $1.50, paper back. Concordia Publishing House. 
These classics have been reissued in a paper-back edition. They should receive wide 
distribution again because they cover subjects that never grow old. JG: 


GREAT DAYS IN THE LIFE.OF LUTHER. By Walter H. Hartkopf and Adalbert R. 
Kretzmann. A Reformation Worship Service with Tableaux for Children and Adults. 
16 pages. Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 

Your people deserve an experience like this. It will help them remember The Ninety- 
Five Theses (Part I), The Burning of the Papal Bull (Part II), The Diet of Worms 
(Part III), and Wartburg Castle (Part IV). 

The notes to the leader give staging directions which are helpful. ic. 
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VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL SAMPLE PACKET. Concordia Publishing House. $3.95. 

The packet contains three items to be used for each of the five classes or divisions 
found in a vacation Bible school. 

The classes or divisions are: Nursery for children 3—4; Beginner for children 5—6; 
Primary for children 7—8; Junior for children 9—11; Senior for children 12—14. 

The Items are: Teacher's Manual; Workbook for children; Art Project materials. 

Arthur W. Gross and Ralph E. Dinger have outdone themselves in presenting this com- 
plete package for the vacation Bible school. This package contains enough material and 
help to keep a vacation Bible school staff supplied with worthwhile things to do for three 
hours a day for ten days. The teacher’s manuals discuss such things as purpose of the 
course, the pupil, study materials, and the art projects. Teaching helps for the daily lessons 
are also furnished. 

Finally there is a section called Games to Be Played. 

You should start a vacation Bible school, if you don’t have one, so that you may use 
this interesting material. JiG, 


PARENTS ARE TEACHERS. Parent Guidance Series No. 6, ed. Oscar E. Feucht. 56 pages. 
Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 60 cents. 


Contributors to this pamphlet are Professors Harry G. Coiner and David S. Schuller 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. Martin P. Simon, editor of Christian Parent 
and My Chum. This is a good outline which should be used by parents everywhere. 
A good discussion on parent-child relationships can be developed in most any parent group 
because there are problems enough. The people who present this material also point in the 
direction of some solutions. J.C. 


Books for Children and Teen-A gers 


Childhood lasts only a little time, and books are a very 
important part of childhood; therefore it is essential that 


those books should be the best 


ELECTED by a committee of the 

Young People’s Literature Board of 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
and reviewed by this committee ei by 
the Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center, 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
for The University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School. 


Members of the reviewing group: Palmer 
Czamanske (Executive Director, Editor), 
E. H. Ruprecht (Executive Director), Lewis 
Klitzke, Renata Koschmann, Jack L. Mid- 
dendorf, Adalbert H. Stellhorn. Editorial 
Assistant: Maurine A. Wittgren. 


Liaison associates: John F. Choitz, Lowell 
Hake. Acting Editor of the Bulletin of the 
Children’s Book Center: Sara I. Fenwick. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


BINDINGS. Unless otherwise noted, the publisher has 
sewn the leaves of the book in the usual way and has 
placed the book in a cloth cover. 


Pre-binding refers to a bindery’s providing a new book 
with side-sewing and buckram cover, two binding fea- 
tures which quadruple the possible circulations of the 
book, in terms of wear. Any book may be purchased pre- 
bound; many schools buy all library books in this form. 


A library binding refers to a publisher's providing a new 
book with side-sewing (usually) and sturdy cloth cover. 


SIZE. The committee indicates the size of the pages 
of a book when the pages vary markedly in size from 
those of the average adult novel. 


USE OF BOOK. Unless otherwise noted, the book is 
desirable for both home and school. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. For the use of school librarians 
the committee lists possible subject headings for some 
of the books. 


REPRINTING OF REVIEWS; REFERENCES. The Chil- 
dren's Book Center endeavors to review books by fixed 
standards of literary criticism and to recommend only 
the best. Complete reviews reprinted here from the 
Bulletin of the Center, with permission, appear in quota- 
tion marks, followed simply by BCBC, volume number, 
and page number. When the committee prints its own 
review, the committee provides reference to the Bulletin's 
review of the same book in the same short way, at 
the end of the subject head line, whenever possible. 


Sources of other reprinted reviews or reference to 
a review other than that of the Bulletin the committee 
will note in full form. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. A review of a book constitutes 
G recommendation. The mention of a book or books 
within o review or in a sentence following a review is 
also a recommendation, except where titles and dates 
are followed by NR (not recommended). The committee 
will include all titles reviewed or mentioned in the 
annual index. 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


Blough, Glenn O. WHO LIVES IN 
THIS HOUSE? A STORY OF ANI- 
MAL FAMILIES; illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. McGraw (Whittlesey), 
1957. 48 pp., 7X9%. $2.50. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn. 
$3.00. Library binding recom- 
mended. 


“The old house on Highway 12 seemed 
deserted but actually was teeming with life, 
at least during the summer. Robins had 
nested on a window ledge, a mud-dauber 
wasp had built a nest on the ceiling, bees 
had a hive in a hole in the wall, squirrels 
lived in an old trunk in the attic, a skunk 
family lived under the front porch, and 
spiders were to be found all over the place. 
Each animal is described and pictured as it 
goes about its daily routine, and the place 
of each in the balance of nature is indicated. 
A helpful book for developing a child’s 
awareness of the animal life that goes on 
around him, although its format will be 
discouraging for individual use.” — BCBC, 
XI, 42. Of the six Blough-Bendick nature 
books this one seems to be the best. 


Subject head: Nature study 


Gr. 8-12 Keith, Harold. RIFLES FOR WATIE. 
Ages 13-17 Crowell, 1957. 344 pp. $3.75. 
In the spring of 1861 16-year-old Jefferson 
Davis Bussey leaves his Kansas home to 
join the Union Army. His regiment is as- 
signed to the Indian country of Okla- 
homa, where Stand Watie (pronounced 
“weighty” ), mixed-blood Cherokee chief of 
the rebel Indians, and his band of raiders 
lay waste the land behind the Union lines. 
At first Jeff serves with the infantry under 
surly Captain Asa Clardy, but later he has 
the opportunity to join the cavalry and to 
become a scout. While on a mission behind 
the Confederate lines, he is discovered and 
is forced to ride with Watie’s men. Torn 
between his loyalty to the Union cause and 
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his affection for his Confederate friends, 
especially beautiful Lucy Washbourne, Jeff 
nevertheless does not waver in his loyalty 
to his country, but hopes for peace and 
understanding between the South and the 
North after the war. During the time he 
spends with Watie, Jeff learns of a plot 
by traitorous Clardy and others to sell 
Spencer repeating rifles to the Confederate 
chief. He escapes, and after a dangerous 
journey he arrives safely at the Union lines 
with his valuable information. 

Jeffs adventures in the little-known Far 
Western sector of the Civil War are both 
interesting and exciting in themselves as 
well as informative in presenting a true 
picture of the war as seen from both the 
Union and the Confederate sides. A dis- 
tinguished junior novel thrilling enough to 
compete with the TV set. 


Subject head: U. S. — Hist. — Civil War — Stories 
|| Reviewed BCBC, XI, 45 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


Lawson, Robert. THE GREAT WHEEL; 
illus. by the author. Viking, 1957. 
188 pp., 6% X9Vs. $3.00. 

“When Conn Kilroy was 12 years old, his 

aunt Honora read his fortune in the tea 

leaves of his cup: ‘Your fortune lies to the 
west. Keep your face to the sunset, and 
follow the evening star, and one day you'll 
ride the greatest wheel in all the world.’ 

The prophecy did not mean much until 

Conn left his home in Ireland to come to 

the United States, where he eventually 

landed in Chicago, helping to build the 
first Ferris wheel for the World’s Columbian 

Exposition of 1893. In some ways this last 

book by the late Robert Lawson is also his 

best, combining as it does his superb wit 
and deft characterizations with a subject 
that should have wide appeal.” — BCBC, 

XI, 45. 


Subject head: Chicago World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893 — Stories 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


McCloskey, Robert. TIME OF WON- 
DER; illus. by the author. Viking, 
1957. 63 pp., 9%4 X12. $3.50. 

In simple, rhythmic prose the author-artist 

tells of a Maine island that is his home. 

His sensitive, vivid water-color pictures will 

make children and grownups dream of the 

sea, the shore, and the quiet forests beyond. 
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The reading and sharing of this book after 
dinner or at bedtime, or at story time in 
school, will most assuredly create “a time 
of quiet wonder” and of closeness to God. 


Subject heads: Maine — Stories || Weather — 
Stories || Reviewed BCBC, XI, 71 


THE FABLES OF LA FONTAINE; trans. 
from the French by Marie Ponsot; 
illus. by Simonne Baudoin. Gros- 
set, 1957. 32 pp., 83%, X11%, 
paper-board cover. $1.95. Pre- 
binding recommended. 

This verse translation of eleven of the favor- 


ite fables of La Fontaine includes such well- 
known stories as “The Turtle and the Rab- 
bit,” “The Fox and the Stork,” and “City 
Rat and Country Rat.” The translator has 
carefully avoided any tendency toward sing- 
song monotony, sometimes becoming quite 
prosy with irregular line lengths, irregular 
rhythm, and irregular, often clever, rhymes. 
“The Heron,” for example, begins 


Gr. 6-8 
Ages 11-13 


By the river, one day, a heron strolled along, 
Long-legged, long-necked, long-beaked — in 
short, he was long 
And elegant from end to end. 
The morals are neatly summed up, usually 
at the end of the story; from “The Lion and 
the Rat” we learn 
Time and patience get more done 
Than force or furious emotion. 
The illustrations of lively, gaily and even 
elegantly dressed animals are exceptionally 
graceful and appealing. 


Issued in the same format as this book are 
Perrault’s Cinderella and Jakob Grimm’s 
Snow White, which the committee does not 
recommend. The style of the stories in 
translation from the French is without ap- 
peal to children. 


Subject head: Fables — France 


Gr. Pre-1__— Langstaff, John M. OVER IN THE 

Ages 3-6 MEADOW; illus. by Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky. Harcourt, 1957. 32 
PP., 842X111. $2.75. 


“A picture-book edition of a favorite nursery 
thyme set forth in verse and gaily colorful 
illustrations. The pictures are filled with 
details that young children will enjoy por- 
ing over, and the verse and pictures could 
be used together as a beginning counting 
experience. Music is included at the end.” 
== BOBGS XI, 45. 
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Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 


Leighton, Margaret. COMANCHE OF 
THE SEVENTH; illus. by Elliot 
Means. Farrar (Ariel), 1957. 206 
pp. $3.00. 

“Sergeant, this is the horse for me.” The 

year was 1868, and Captain Myles Keogh 

of the U.S. Seventh Cavalry was selecting 

a new horse, a drab buckskin. 

“An absorbing history of the famous 

Comanche, from his birth to the end of his 

life, as the pet of the Seventh Regiment. 

The account is climaxed by the events of 

Custer’s defeat, but the author also deals 

fully with Comanche’s earlier years as the 

favorite mount of Captain Keogh, and thus 
gives an interesting picture of army life on 
the frontier in the latter half of the nine- 

teenth century. Comanche emerges as a 

well-developed character but remains always 

a horse, with none of the unrealistic personi- 

fication or mawkish sentimentality that too 

often characterize stories about him. The 
book should be enjoyed both as a good 
horse story and for its historical back- 

ground.” — BCBC, XI, 26. 


Subject head: Horses — Stories 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Lifton, Betty Jean. JOJI AND THE 
DRAGON; illus. by Eiichi Mitsui. 
Morrow, 1957. 64 pp., 7/2 X10. 
$2.50. 

Joji was a Japanese scarecrow, made of 

straw, who couldn’t scare anybody. He was 

unhappy when the farmer hired Toho the 
dragon to replace the scarecrow in the rice 
paddy. But the crows were Joji’s friends, 
and with their help he scared away the 
dragon and resumed his former position. 

The black-and-white illustrations, with au- 

thentic detail, provide the Oriental flavor 

to this simple, humorous story. 


Reviewed BCBC, XI, 71 


Manton, Jo. A PORTRAIT OF BACH; 
illus. by Faith Jacques. Abelard, 
1957. 176 pp. $2.75. 

An authoritative biography of Johann Se- 

bastian Bach (1685—1750) in which, with 

perception, sensitivity, and narrative skill, 
the author of The Story of Albert Schweitzer 
presents a moving, well-documented child- 
hood-to-death story that reveals the tragic 
life of a man, his music, the people who 
made his world, and the times in which he 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-14 
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lived, The quality writing, illumined by 
careful research, draws an honest picture of 
a great man, of a devout but headstrong 
genius as husband, father, musician, and 
composer, and gives more attention to com- 
positions than is usual in children’s biog- 
raphies of musicians. The author reminds 
the reader continually that Bach’s strong 
and simple nature eagerly accepted the stern 
teachings of the Lutheran Church — that 
God is our just Judge, that man of himself 
is nothing and can be saved by faith alone. 
This book will appeal to boys and girls who 
appreciate Bach’s music or to those who 
enjoy a simply told story of a great man. 
A small amount of technical terminology. 


Gr, 1-2 
Ages 6-7 


Minarik, Else Holmelund. LITTLE 
BEAR; illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1957. 63 pp. (I Can 
Read Book) $2.50. Cloth library 
binding, side-sewn. $3.25. Li- 
brary binding recommended. 

The stories of Little Bear’s clothes problem, 

his birthday soup, his trip to the moon with 

space helmet, and his wish to hear a story 
about himself will be enjoyed by young chil- 
dren. This book is far removed from con- 
trolled vocabulary, yet a child with good 
first-grade reading skill should need little 
help in reading it himself. It is also a book 
to be studied by all who write for young 
children. The illustrations in brown, blue, 
black, and white are clever, but the color- 


ing is dull. 
Reviewed BCBC, XI, 46 


Gr. K-2 Titus, Eve. ANATOLE AND THE CAT; 
Ages 5-7 illus. by Paul Galdone. McGraw 
(Whittlesey), 1957. 32 pp., 7% 
by 93%. $2.25. Cloth library 
binding, side-sewn, $2.75. Li- 


brary binding recommended. 
Mouse stories? Of course. Children love 
them. In Anatole (reviewed in November 
issue, p. 135) the hero is “the happiest, most 
contented mouse in all France.” In this 
sequel Anatole is the bravest and most 
amusing mouse in France. As head Cheese 
Taster in M’sieu Duval’s cheese factory, he 
is being harassed by a cat. He decides to 
bell the cat—a problem mice have tried 
to solve since the days of Aesop. How he 
builds a cat trap to solve his problem is 
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a delightful and suspenseful tale to be read 
over and over again. The author and the 
artist have blended perfectly the pictures 
and the story. 


Subject head: Mice — Stories 


Gr. K-1 
Ages 5-6 


Zion, Eugene. DEAR GARBAGE MAN; 
illus. by Margaret Bloy Graham. 
Harper, 1957. 32 pp., 8X 107%, 
paper-board cover. $2.00. Cloth 
library binding, side-sewn. $2.75. 
Library binding recommended. 


“Stan, the new garbage man, cannot bear to 
throw away anything that might possibly be 
useful. Therefore, instead of feeding trash 
to the truck’s grinder, he ties each item on 
the outside — and gives the things away as 
he progresses through his district. Much to 
his dismay all the things are back out to be 
picked up the next day. Then he realizes 
that trash can still be useful if he will only 
grind it up so that it can be used as fill to 
make new land for playgrounds and parks. 
An amusing story that will be fun to read 
aloud, and young children will especially en- 
joy the gay, action-packed illustrations.” — 
BCBC, X, 188. 

Midwestern children will object to the title, 
for Stan is a trash collector, and to a 
“chewer-upper” for large pieces of trash; 
and they are not likely to call either a gar- 
bage man or a trashman a “sanitation man,” 
as someone suggests on the dust jacket of 


this book. 


Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals Bulletin 


At the same time that Frederic G. Melcher 
presented the John Newbery and Randolph 
Caldecott medals to the Children’s Services 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion on March 31, that division announced 
the award of the medals. 

The children’s librarians chose as the most 
distinguished contribution to American chil- 
dren’s literature in 1957 Rifles for Watie 
(Crowell). In mid-July they will confer the 
Newbery medal upon Harold Keith, author 
of this junior novel. As the most distin- 
guished American picture book for children 
published in 1957, they selected Time of 


Wonder (Viking). They will confer the 
Caldecott medal upon author-artist Robert 
McCloskey, who won the same medal with 
Make Way for Ducklings, 1941. 


Runners-up for the Newbery medal are Mari 
Sandoz, The Horsecatcher (Westminster ); 
Elizabeth Enright, Gone-Away Lake (Har- 
court); Robert Lawson, The Great Wheel 
(Viking ); and Leo Gurko, Tom Paine, Free- 
dom’s Apostle (Crowell). 


Runners-up for the Caldecott medal are Don 
Freeman, Fly High, Fly Low (Viking); 
and Paul Galdone, illustrator of Anatole and 
the Cat by Eve Titus (McGraw).* 

The reviewing group of the Young People’s 
Literature Board chose to recommend and 
to review the two winners and five of the 
six runners-up before the awards were an- 
nounced. These judgments mightily please 
the editor of this department. He hopes 
such recognition of literary and artistic worth 
will mightily please the readers of Lvu- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 


Already in December the reviewing group 
rejected Fly High, Fly Low, NR, a picture 
book about two pigeons who nest in the 
lower loop of a large letter B of a hotel 
sign in San Francisco. The committee re- 
jected this book because the writing is awk- 
ward and because the author chose to pre- 
sent the male pigeon Sid as having started 
to build a nest before he had found a mate. 
Even the most ignorant of male pigeons 
knows that a nesting place must first please 
his wife before he dare start bringing to 
that place straw or strands of grass. At the 
end of the book Sid takes food to his mate. 
Love between pigeons is a wonderful thing 
to behold, but pigeons feed only their young, 
never each other. Aware that the Caldecott 
award is given for pictures, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Literature Board nevertheless voices 
a mild objection to the consideration the 
ALA gave to Paul Galdone’s art work in 
this inferior book. 


* For a review of The Horsecatcher, see November 
issue, p. 134; of Gone-Away Lake, see December issue, 
p. 201; of Tom Paine, Freedom's Apostle, see September 
issue, p. 40. For reviews of Rifles for Watie, The Great 
Wheel, Time of Wonder, and Anatole the Cat, see this 
issue, pp. 454 and 455. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Honorary Degrees. — Dr. A. C. Repp, 
acting president, released the names of those 
whom Concordia Seminary will honor with 
honorary degrees. These degrees are given 
to men in the church who have made dis- 
tinct contributions in their particular fields 
of endeavor. It is one of the church’s ways 
to express appreciation of service rendered 
to the Lord of the church. 

First on the list of honorees is the Rev. 
William H. Bewie (ret. 1954). Pastor 
Bewie, who was graduated from Concordia 
Seminary in 1900, held a number of pas- 
torates in Texas, served in various official 
capacities, but is best known for his exhaus- 
tive work among Latin Americans. This 
“father of Spanish work in Texas and Mex- 
ico” was instrumental in readying Spanish- 
speaking pastors of various denominational 
backgrounds for ministries in our Synod. 
He also supervised translations into Spanish 
of various media of communication and he 
served his church in seeking solutions for 
important legislative problems. 

Graduating from the seminary 16 years 
after Pastor Bewie, the Rev. Prof. August 
C. Hardt is likewise on the list of honorees 
for a degree. Prof. Hardt is well known in 
Synod, having been professor at the Mil- 
waukee Concordia, pastor of Walther Me- 
morial Church, Milwaukee, pastor of the 
large St. Peter’s Congregation at Reedsburg, 
Wis., and again professor of classics and 
religion at Milwaukee. Prof. Hardt, often 
called a pastor of pastors, is highly respected 
as a preacher and theologian and has con- 
tributed notable articles to the Concordia 
Theological Monthly. 

A man of whom it is said that he “has 
always represented the Lutheran ministry at 
its best,” the Rev. Paul L. Kluender, will 
also be invested at the academic exercises 
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at graduation time. Pastor Kluender has 
served the church in a variety of adminis- 
trative positions and is now pastor of one 
of Synod’s largest congregations, St. Paul’s, 
Melrose Park, II. 

Chaplain (Colonel) Edward J. Kroencke, 
whose performance in the area of spiritual 
service to the military forces of our coun- 
try is outstanding, will also receive a 
degree. Although Chaplain Kroencke is an 
administrative official in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, he is a civilian pastor. His 
record shows outstanding work done in the 
Pacific Theater during the recent war. 
A brief glance at the dossier of Chaplain 
Kroencke reveals that he has been connected 
with military service since World War I. 
His last assignment as a military chaplain in 
the Pacific Theater was that of theater chap- 
lain in the South Pacific area. This work 
demanded supervision of all chaplains in his 
command. The position was the highest 
held by any Lutheran chaplain during the 
war. 

The Rev. Prof. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, 
who came to America from the Anzac coun- 
tries, has made a distinct contribution in the 
field of church music. He has had a formid- 
able education in his field of study, having 
done graduate work in London and Leipzig. 
Since 1943 he has been head of the depart- 
ment of music at Valparaiso University. As 
a token of appreciation for his distinguished 
work Concordia will confer the doctorate 
upon him. 

The Rev. William Schweppe, Africa, and 
member of our sister synod of Wisconsin, 
will be invested at the graduation cere- 
monies for his distinct contribution in guid- 
ing the Synodical Conference mission in 
Nigeria. Pastor Schweppe’s work in Nigeria 
has been described by one of his co-workers 
in these words: “Pastor Schweppe is the 
Mission.” 

The Rev. Walter O. H. Speckhard is an 
example of the busy pastor who has never 


lost touch with the developing field of theo- 
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logical studies. Though pastor of a large 
city-rural parish in Clintonville, Wis., Pastor 
Speckhard has kept himself current in the- 
ology and has at all times represented the 
forward look of our church. As a token of 
appreciation of the work of this outstanding 
clergyman of District and Synod, the church 
will invest him with the doctorate. 

Possessing outstanding gifts as a pastor 
and a preacher both on the parish and Dis- 
trict levels, the Rev. Roland Wiederaenders 
has also been selected for investiture at the 
coming academic exercises. Pastor Wieder- 
aenders has been serving as District Presi- 
dent of the Texas District since 1950, is 
a member of the editorial board of the Lu- 
theran Witness, and has served in other posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. 


Faculty.— Mr. Robert Bergt has accepted 
the call to Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Maplewood, Mo., as assistant pastor. The 
call becomes effective July 1, 1958. 

Dr. Walter Roehrs and Dr. Paul Bretscher 
have completed their sabbatical leaves and 
have assumed their full teaching and com- 
mittee assignments. Dr. Richard Caemmerer 
will be on leave during the third quarter. 
Dr. Lewis Spitz’s and Dr. Alfred Fuerbring- 
er’s leaves will continue through June. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Faculty Appointments and Activities. — 
The Board of Control recently advanced the 
following from instructors to assistant pro- 
fessors: Kenneth L. Heinitz, English; Fred- 
erick H. Pralle, religion; Merle L. Radke, 
English; James O. Roberts, English; Reuben 
V. Stohs, physical education. 

Alfred H. Gras and Leslie R. Zeddies were 
reappointed assistant professors in music, 
and the following were reappointed instruc- 
tors: Harold F. Brockberg, education; Ron- 
ald Freudenburg, music; Evelyn Heidtke, 
music; Ruth Ladewig, music; Marga Link, 
music; Emma Menke, music; Harriet Meyer, 
music; Edith Morrison, education and Ger- 
man; Eunice Heyne, assistant dean of 
women. 

Dr. Theodore J. C. Kuehnert and Dr. Al- 
fred F. Schmieding are continuing on modi- 
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fied service. Dr. Kuehnert has been ap- 
pointed archivist of Concordia. 

The following administrative appoint- 
ments were made by the Board of Control: 
Victor C. Krause, division chairman of edu- 
cation and psychology; Carl H. Scaer, divi- 
sion chairman of language and humanities; 
Daniel E. Poellot, division chairman of reli- 
gion; Carl Waldschmidt, division chairman 
of music; John W. Klotz, division chairman 
of science and mathematics; Walter A. Vahl, 
division chairman of social science; Albert 
V. Maurer, director of student teaching; Vic- 
tor C. Krause, director of testing; Fred H. 
Pralle, director of field services; Paul Grote- 
lueschen, director of recruitment and alumni 
relations; James O. Roberts, assistant regis- 
trar and admissions officer; Arvin W. Hahn, 
director of placement; Kenneth Heinitz, ad- 
viser to the Spectator; Walter Martin, ad- 
viser to the Pillars. 

August Prahlow and Donald Wall were 
appointed graduate assistants of social 
science. 

Professor Reuben V. Stohs has received 
his M. A. from the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Professor Ralph L. Reinke, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, this winter conducted 
a series of field trials of four hand-made 
models of an experimental reading accel- 
erator. 


Graduate Offerings Received Favorably.— 
At the March 11 and 12 meeting, in Chi- 
cago, of the North Central Association, the 
board of review of the NCA, after studying 
the self-survey conducted by the college, 
announced to CTC representatives that 
there was no reason why the college should 
not proceed with its graduate offerings. 
Dr. Albert G. Huegli, dean of the graduate 
division, stated that the board of review 
found the faculty, the library, and the finan- 
cial condition of the college adequate for 
the graduate program. 

This tentative recognition of the graduate 
offerings came after the NCA studied the 
self-survey the college made in the 1956—57 
school year. The survey was directed by 
Dr. Neelak S. Tjernagel, chairman of the 
division of social sciences. 

The NCA board of review made several 
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suggestions for the improvement of the pro- 
gram. Actual accreditation will not take 
place until the first graduates have received 
their Master’s degree and the NCA has sent 
a team of visitors for evaluation. This is in 
line with established policies of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Huegli stated. 


North-Wing Dormitories to Be Remod- 
eled. — This summer the two north dormi- 
tories, Kohn and Brohm halls, will be re- 
modeled. This is in line with the balanced 
campus program which was submitted to 
Synod in 1956. Funds from the capital 
budget of Synod for the fiscal years of 1956 
and 1958 are making possible the remodel- 
ing. 

The remodeling of the dormitories is a 
result of planning that has been going on 
for two years. Student committees and 
others have worked on the project. The 
rooms will be changed from eight in a bed- 
room and four in a study to a two-student 
station, a combination of living room, bed- 
room, and study room. The basic room de- 
sign will follow that of Kraus Hall, remod- 
eled in the summers of 1954 and 1955. 


Kern and Weiherman to Be Honored. — 
Herbert Kern, principal of Immanuel Lu- 
theran School, Bristol, Conn., and William 
F. Weiherman, assistant executive secretary 
of the international Walther League, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will receive the Doctor of Laws 
degree to be conferred by CTC at the 93d 
commencement on June 6. 

William Weiherman, known as Chief, has 
been associated with the Walther League 
since January 1928, and is a 1914 graduate 
of CTC. He is manager of the WL Camp, 
Arcadia, Mich., the WL Travel Bureau, 
executive secretary of WL membership serv- 
ices, and director of the WL “New Dimen- 
sions” project. He is the author of That 
Reminds Me, has been a member of the 
National Lutheran Committee on Scouting 
since 1941, and was awarded the Lamb 
Award of Scouting on August 15, 1957. 

Herbert Kern graduated from CTC (Ad- 
dison) in 1912. Immanuel School in Bristol 
is Mr. Kern’s first school, and he was made 
principal in 1913. He is a member of the 
Board of Appeals, Atlantic District; trustee 
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and director, Bristol Boys’ Club; past presi- 
dent of the Central Council PTA; and a 
member of the Bristol Park Board since 
1938. 
ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Fulbright Scholarship Awarded. — The 
U.S. Department of State has announced 
that Richard Dinda, assistant professor at 
Concordia College in Austin, has been 
awarded a Fulbright scholarship for sum- 
mer study in Italy. Mr. Dinda will attend 
the summer seminar for teachers of the 
classics at the American Academy at Rome 
and the Virgilian Society of Cumae. 


Recruitment During Easter. — Students 
at our Concordia in Austin participated in 
a recruitment effort during their Easter vaca- 
tion. They were asked to contact prospective 
students in their home-town areas and tell 
them of the needs for, and opportunities of, 
entering the preaching or teaching min- 
istries. 

Children’s Day. — The third annual chil- 
dren’s day will be held on May 9 at Con- 
cordia in Austin. 800 students are expected 
for this day. Three events have been added 
this year — the science contest, current 
events contest, and basketball throw. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, Kans. 


Curricular Changes. — A college course, 
“Introduction to Music,” has been changed 
from a two-semester-hour course to three 
semester hours and has been made a require- 
ment for the programs of transfer teacher- 
training students. 

In the high school curriculum two courses 
will be added next school year. They are 
“Reading Development” for seniors during 
the second semester, offering one-half unit 
of credit, and “speech” for juniors and sen- 
iors during the first semester, offering one- 
half unit of credit. Five units of English 
can now be obtained by high school stu- 
dents. 

Class Schedule. — The faculty, with some 
regret, voted recently to change the class 
week from a Tuesday-Saturday schedule to 
a Monday-Friday schedule. The Tuesday- 
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Saturday arrangement has been in effect for 
more than 50 years. The principal reason 
for the change was the excessively large 
number of classes missed by students and 
faculty members on Saturday because of 
professional meetings and student intercol- 
legiate activities. 

Staff Changes. — Professor Leland Teu- 
scher, acting director of athletics, and Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Stengel, assistant professor 
of religion and education, will leave the 
staff at the end of the present school year 
to accept calls into the parish ministry. 
They have been members of the faculty for 
four and three years respectively. Neither 
of them has had previous parish experience. 


Hopka Registrar. — The Board of Control 
has appointed Dr. Erich Hopka to the posi- 
tion of registrar, beginning with July 1, 
1958. Hopka will replace A. E. Kunzmann, 
who will go on limited service at the end 
of the present school year. 


Dietitian. — The Board of Control has au- 
thorized the business manager to secure the 
services of a full-time dietitian for next year. 
To cover the cost of employing such a per- 
son, the board for all resident students was 
increased $20 a year. 


Student Union. — Bids for the remod- 
eled student union will be opened on May 6. 
Student solicitations have gathered about 
$8,000 for the $30,000 project. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CANADA 


President Heads New Organization. — 
The Rev. Walter M. Wangerin, president 
of Canada’s Concordia, is the secretary- 
treasurer of the newly organized Association 
of Private Schools of Alberta. His election 
to the board of the infant organization came 
at the initial meeting of representatives of 
many of the province’s private schools. 

The purpose of the group is to achieve 
greater recognition and improved status 
from the provincial department of educa- 
tion as well as to discuss mutual problems 
facing private institutions of learning. 

Considered to be the first of its kind in 
Canada, the new group hopes to encourage 
the formation of similar groups in other 
provinces. 
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The first project of the association will be 
the preparation of a brief regarding the re- 
lationship of private schools to the educa- 
tional system of the province. This brief is 
being prepared for the association by Presi- 
dent Wangerin and will be submitted to 
the Royal Commission on Education in the 
province. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Regional Educational Conferences. — The 
first of seven regional educational confer- 
ences sponsored by the board was held 
April 29—30 at Zion Lutheran Church in 
Dallas, Tex. Members of five District boards 
for parish education (Southern, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas) met with 
representatives of the synodical Board (O. E. 
Feucht, A. L. Miller, A. C. Mueller, and 
F. Nohl) to consider matters of mutual con- 
cern. 

In the past the Educational Conference 
has met in general session each summer, 
except during the synodical convention 
years. The regional meetings are being 
introduced this year to allow for greater 
representation from each District. Present 
plans call for regional meetings one year 
and a single, Synodwide meeting the next 
year. 

The current series of meetings has four 
main purposes: (1) to review the 1958—59 
plans of the synodical Board; (2) to outline 
in detail some specific projects of the Board; 
(3) to discuss District implementation of 
such projects; (4) to review and discuss 
matters of common District and Synodical 
concern. 

Among the topics to be considered this 
year are: 


1. “Bible Study.” This includes demonstra- 
tion teaching. 


2. “Program Emphases of the Board for 
Parish Education for 1958—59.” Spe- 
cial attention is being given to general 
promotion, full-time schools, part-time 
agencies, and adult education. 


3. “Family Life Education in the Curric- 
ulum.” 
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4. “The Place, Purpose, and Value of a 
Nursery Roll.” 

5. “School Expansion and _ Promotion.” 
This includes teacher recruitment and 
conservation. 

6. “Providing More Adequate Time, Space, 
and Equipment for Parish Education.” 

7. “Using the Circuit for Leadership in 
Parish Education.” 

8. “Making Communicant 
Significant for Our Youth.” 

9. “Integrating the Bible Class and Youth 
Program.” 

10. “Implementing the Synodical Resolution 
on Sunday School Teacher Training.” 

11. “Assimilating Our Newly Confirmed 
Adults into the Life and Work of the 
Congregation.” 


Membership 


12. “Developing a 
Program.” 


Leadership Training 


Additional meetings are planned as fol- 
lows: 

May 6—7, Portland, Oreg. Districts: Al- 
berta-British Columbia, Montana, North- 
west, California-Nevada, and Southern 
California. Synodical Board representa- 
tives: Robert Hoyer, A. H. Jahsmann, 
A. L. Miller, and Fred Nohl. 

July 1—2, Omaha, Nebr. Northern Ne- 
braska, Southern Nebraska, Iowa-East, 
and Iowa-West. O. E. Feucht, Wm. A. 
Kramer, A. L. Miller, and Walter Riess. 

July 8—9, Fort Wayne, Ind. Michigan, 
Central, Northern Illinois, and Southern 
Wisconsin. Robert Hoyer, Wm. A. 
Kramer, A. L. Miller, and A. C. Mueller. 

July 31—August 1, Philadelphia, Pa. On- 
tario, Eastern, Atlantic, Southeastern, and 
English. O. E. Feucht, A. H. Jahsmann, 
Wm. A. Kramer, and A. L. Miller. 

September 17—18, St. Paul, Minn. Minne- 
sota, North Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Manitoba-Saskatch- 
ewan. Robert Hoyer, A. H. Jahsmann, 
A. L. Miller, and Fred Nohl. 

October 3—4, Pere Marquette State Park, 
Ill. Central Illinois, Southern Illinois, and 
Western. O. E. Feucht, Wm. A. Kramer, 
A. L. Miller, and A. C. Mueller. 
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Sunday School Secretary. — The Rev. 
Remus Rein, Executive Secretary of the 
Central Illinois District, has declined the 
appointment to serve as the Synod’s first 
Sunday School Secretary. 


Materials for Weekday (Released-Time) 
Classes. —Dr. Wm. A. Beck of Concordia 
Publishing House is working with the Board 
to develop special materials for weekday 
(released-time ) religion classes. This project 
is in its infancy, and specific plans and pro- 
posals are not yet available. 

New Publications. — Two manuscripts 
have recently been delivered to Concordia 
Publishing House for publication. 

One of these, Partners in Education, is the 
seventh in the Parent Guidance Series. This 
book, edited by O. E. Feucht, is designed 
to help parents understand more fully their 
relation to the educational agencies of both 
church and state. It may be used both for 
group discussion and for private reading. 
Publication has been set for June 1958. 

A hymn and song book for nursery and 
kindergarten children is also being readied 
for publication. Compiled by A. W. Gross 
and A. H. Jahsmann, this hymnal will have 
between 75 and 85 hymns and religious 
songs for various occasions. Publication is 
planned for late 1958 or early 1959. 


ON CERTIFICATION 


Certification should be required for all 
elementary and secondary teachers, public 
and private. I recognize full well that many 
people disagree with the contention that 
teaching personnel in private schools should 
be required to meet the same standards as 
those in the public schools. I contend that 
the state has a responsibility for protecting 
those children who attend private or paro- 
chial schools, and that this protection can 
best be afforded by demanding minimum 
standards for the teachers in those schools. 
Care should be taken, however, that the 
certification procedures be used in such a 
way as to maintain the freedom that now 
exists in our private schools. 

The minimum standards for a teaching 
certificate should be fwe years of prepara- 
tion beyond the high school or demonstrated 
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equivalence. Likewise scholarship of a su- 
perior quality, as attested to by responsible 
college authorities, should be demanded. 
This may appear to some people as an un- 
necessarily high standard on which a policy 
should rest. I have no apologies, however, 
because it seems clear that the program of 
education so essential to those who will 
enter a complex life of tomorrow requires 
teachers with a continually increased back- 
ground of scholarship and professional at- 
tainments. 

Certification should not be permanent. 
Evidence of continued growth should be re- 
quired at stated intervals. 

Finis E. ENGLEMAN 

Executive Secretary 

American Association 
of School Administrators 


DATA ON COLLEGES 


The following information was supplied 
by the Office of Education, Washington, 
DG. 

College enrollments have set a new record 
this year for the sixth year in a row and 
will climb substantially with the opening of 
the second semester. 

A total of 3,068,000 students enrolled in 
1,890 colleges and universities early last fall, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent over the 
2,947,000 enrolled in the fall of 1956. 


Last fall’s enrollment was 45 per cent 
above fall enrollments in 1951, the year 
of lowest enrollments since World War II, 
and 25 per cent above 1949, the peak year 
for enrollments in the immediate postwar 
years. 

During the remainder of the school year, 
college and university enrollments are ex- 
pected to climb to an all-time high of 
approximately 3,460,000. 

The 45-per-cent increase in college en- 
rollments since 1951 compares with an 
increase of only about 2 per cent during 
the same period in the number of persons 
18 to 21 years old. 

An unprecedented increase in the number 
of births during the mid-1940’s will cause 
the number of college-age persons in the 
population to climb steeply in the early 
1960’s. In the next decade the number of 
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young people seeking enrollment in college 
is expected to double. 

Despite the larger proportion of young 
people going to college in recent years, there 
are still large numbers of able students who 
do not obtain a college education. 

Freshman enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities reached a record of 730,000 last 
fall, 0.9 per cent higher than in 1956. 

Nearly two thirds of the 1957 college 
student body — 2,003,000 of the total 
3,068,000 — are men. 

Total opening enrollment in liberal-arts 
colleges gained 6.5 per cent over 1956; 
junior colleges, 6.2 per cent; teachers col- 
leges, 6 per cent; technological schools, 
3.4 per cent; separately organized profes- 
sional schools (other than teachers colleges 
and technological schools), 3.3 per cent; 
universities, 2 per cent; theological and 
religious schools, 1 per cent. 

Greatest increase in first-time students 
last fall was in other separately organized 
professional schools, which gained 9 per 
cent over 1956. Increases also were re- 
ported for teacher colleges, 4.4 per cent; 
junior colleges, 2.9 per cent; theological 
and religious schools, 2.5 per cent; and 
liberal-arts colleges, 2.4 per cent. Decreases 
were reported by universities, 2.9 per cent; 
and by technoligcal schools, 0.6 per cent. 

Publicly controlled institutions reported 
a 5.9 per cent gain in number of students 
over the fall of 1956, while privately con- 
trolled institutions listed 1.8 per cent more 
than last year. First-time enrollment in both 
types of schools increased 0.9 per cent. 

Of the total college population, 58 per 
cent were attending publicly controlled insti- 
tutions in 1957 and 57.1 per cent in 1956. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Intoxicating.— A South Carolina high 
school student submitted to the Wofford 
College science fair an excellent project on 
fermentation and distillation. It was so good 
that Uncle Sam’s T-men had to seize the 
exhibit. — Scholastic Teacher 

The Privilege of Choice Abused. — 
A survey of Texas schools showed that 40 
per cent of schcols with enrollments under 
500, and with corresponding narrow offer- 
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ings, reported all pupils take two units of 
science; whereas only 14 per cent of the 
larger schools with their wider selection of 
electives indicated that all their pupils take 
that much science. This unexpected finding 
suggests a problem for the larger schools. — 
J. G. Umsrartn. 


For Improved Faculties. —Some of the 
cures suggested for the proper staffing of 
college faculties are the following: (1) En- 
courage more women to pursue graduate 
studies. About 10 per cent of the Doctor’s 
degrees are at present granted to women. 
(2) Have qualified persons from industry 
and business teach in college part time. 
(3) Provide more opportunities for the pro- 
motion of college teachers. 

Peter Pays Paul. — In the past two years, 
one out of every seven new college teachers 
has come from high school faculties. This 
is only one of the disturbing facts to come 
from an NEA research division study on col- 
lege teaching staffs. “Despite the fact that 
colleges need teachers . . . high schools 
can scarcely afford to lose their staffs,” says 
Ray C. Maul, director of the survey. 

Compare with Grade 8. — Of the college 
freshmen at a leading university, 34 per 
cent could not convert 3/20 to a decimal; 
19 per cent could not divide 7,642.38 by 
1,000. 

Change for the Better.—In the fall of 
1957, there were 1,255,000 full-time and 
part-time classroom teachers (786,000 in 
elementary schools and 469,000 in secon- 
dary schools). This is a gain of 58,000, or 
4.8 per cent, over the fall of 1956. The 
average ratio of pupils to teacher through- 
out the country was reduced from 26.4 to 
26.2. 

New Organization. — A new organization 
called the National Council for the Gifted 
recently opened headquarters in West Or- 
ange, N.J. The purpose of the council is 
to act as a clearinghouse for dissemination 
of materials on gifted children. 

“Nicht gut.” — Hindi, Farsi, and Swahii 
are languages spoken by millions of people, 
yet very few Americans would even be able 
to identify them if they heard them or saw 
them in print. Unless some of us learn to 
speak these languages, especially the people 
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in the diplomatic corps, the populations who 
use them may be lost to the free world. 


“Hearts for Jesus.” — Reports which are 
coming to the LurHeran Epucation office 
from various parts of the United States in- 
dicate that the “Hearts for Jesus” program, 
started by Supt. Arthur L. Amt in North 
Wisconsin, is being copied rather widely 
with good results. It is evident that the 
missions are benefiting most from this pro- 
gram. 


Reactions of Foreigners.— Some of the 
things which seem to bother Europeans 
when they examine our educational system 
are the following: (1) the five-day school 
week, (2) the weak foreign language pro- 
gram, (3) policemen in the corridors of city 
schools, (4) mass education high up the 
educational scale, (5) the social status of 
the teacher, (6) the weak content of the 
courses, (7) the large number of elective 
courses. 


Physical Education. — Reporting in the 
Chicago Daily News, Dr. George W. Crane 
said: “A snap with the fingers or a smack 
with a ruler or hairbrush doesn’t do any 
physical harm to a youngster, but it does 
improve his social acceptance in human so- 
ciety and hence helps assure him greater 
success in later life.” 


Slaves of Electrons. — More and more re- 
ports indicate that a child spends as much 
time in front of a television set as he does 
in school. Is this good or bad? Whether 
something is good or bad is not inherent in 
the instrument or object itself, it depends 
on the person who uses it. Children are 
compelled by law to go to school, but they 
are not required to watch television. Par- 
ents can shut the set off — if they can bear 
listening to screaming. 

Statement by the Educational Policies 
Commission. — “There must be better edu- 
cational opportunities for the academically 
able students; there must be better counsel- 
ing and guidance; there must be improve- 
ment in the selection and education of teach- 
ers; there must be improvement in the work- 
ing conditions of teachers and in their social 
prestige and economic status; there must be 
more and better equipped school and col- 
lege buildings; and there must be improve- 
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ments in instruction in all subjects, includ- 
ing mathematics, science, and languages.” 

Fast Focusing. — According to Your 
Health, “you may be clocking as much mile- 
age with your eyes as you do with your 
legs if your job calls for the normal amount 
of reading. Scientists say that even a slow 
reader gets over some 184 yards of type in 
an hour.” 


Dear Mo: 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Science on Wheels. — Some small high 
schools in Oklahoma are receiving chemistry 
instruction experimentally via a labmobile. 
Equipment is moved from school to school. 

Dry Wells. — James B. Conant says that 
two years of foreign language study in high 
school is regrettable. “It is like drilling for 
oil and stopping just before the oil is 
reached.” 


April 15, 1958 


Brevity may be the soul of wit, but have you ever tried to formulate a suc- 
cinct yet comprehensive statement on “Why a Christian Education?” (one typed 
page, double space)? It’s like writing the history of our country in one thou- 


sand words. 


For a public with a reading attention span of approximately three min- 
utes, it’s important to wrap your sales items in small, attractive packages. 
Here’s an attempt to sell Christian education in approximately two hundred 
words; just enough print to fill the back page of your church bulletin. 


WHY A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 


No Christian objects to Christian education. Opinions dif- 
fer, however, as to its importance as a compelling need in the 
life of the Christian man. These differences touch the very 
heart of our standard of values. 

“Seek ye first My kingdom and My righteousness” is God’s 
directive in arranging our values in order of importance. The 
good life can be found only where this directive is followed 
with consistent care. 

Our faith life needs to grow. Such growth is possible only 
through the Word, the medium through which the Holy Spirit 
creates, strengthens, and preserves faith in Christ’s redeeming 
love. An optimum exposure to the Word is needed. Christian 
education attempts to provide this need in all areas of human 
learning. 

Go! Tell! Teach! Make Disciples! is the great commission 
our Lord gave to His church on earth the day of His ascension. 
Christian education concerns itself primarily with this commis- 
sion. Our love in Christ compels us to pursue it with all dili- 
gence. 

Christian education is not a “plus something.” Rather it is 
a continuous pursuit of a new way of thinking, a new way of 
doing, and a new way of living, in which the Holy Spirit is 
the real educator. 

Our gifts and prayers are needed to make this new educa- 
tion possible. 


Incidentally, you'll find it is much easier to write an epistle than a state- 
ment. We need more statements. I'll be glad to reserve the back page of my 


graduation program for your contribution. 


Condensingly yours, 
BEE SHORT 


